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PREFACE. 


The object for which this edition was primarily intended 
has necessitated rather more explanation of classical 
terms and allusions, and also of unusual forms of ex¬ 
pression, than is perhaps ordinarily needed. On the 
other hand, seeing that good dictionaries are nowadays 
easily procurable, I have refrained from overburdening 
my notes with derivations. 

As it is to be hoped that this play will always be 
studied in connexion with other and more important 
works of Tennyson, I thought it might be helpful tu 
supply a little information about some of his chief 
poems. This I have interwoven in a brief account of 
his life. 


Chateau d’Oex, 
Oct., 1903. 


H. B. C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


i. 

TENNYSON'S LI EE AND POEMS. 

In the case of some poets—Dante and Milton, for 
instance—biographical .details are of great literary 
importance, hut, with perhaps the sole exception of 
In Memoruun, the chief poems of Tennyson do not stand 
in such direct connexion with his extern d life as to 
invest such details with any special interest for the 
student of literature. 1 A slight outline of his life may, 
therefore, suffice for our purpose. - 

Alf red Tennyson was horn August 6th T 1SP9_ at 

Somer shv in Linc olnshire., His father, Dr. George 
Clayton Tennyson, Rector of Somershv and some other 

1 'Phe Memoir of Tennyson, by Ins son (the present Governor 
General of Australia), consists to a large extent of letters and 
reported conversations, and possesses something more important 
than a mere literary interest ; for it brings the reader under the 
influence of the thought and personality of one who was great both 
as a poet and as a man. The Alfred 7V unij<on of Sir Alfred Lyall, 
in “ English Men of Letters,” gives a good account, and what 
seems a fair estimate, of the more important poems. Mr. Stop 
ford Brooke’s volume on Tennyson contains much that is sugges¬ 
tive and illuminating ; but it throws no light on our play, for it 
ignores all Tennyson’s plays as unworthy of mention. 
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small parishes, was a mail of various accomplishments, 
something of a poet as well as a painter and a musician. 
His mother was Elizabeth Fytche, daughter of a neigh¬ 
bouring clergyman. Alfred had four sisters 1 and two 
elder brothers, Frederick (who afterwards lived much in 
Italy and married an Italian lady) and Charles. 

When seven years of age, he was sent to a rough 

country school at Louth, a small town not far from 

• 

Somersby, but two years later he was withdrawn, and, 
instead of being promoted to one of the large public 
schools, he was, perhaps fortunately, kept at home, 
where for the next ten years he was taught by his 
father, and, with the run of a good library, indulged to 
the full his taste for literature. In 1826, when seven¬ 
teen years old, he published, together with his brother 
Charles, a volume of verse under the title Poems by Two 
Brothers. In 182S he and Charles went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. At first, as natural, he found 
his new surroundings not at all to his taste, but his 
impressive personal appearance and his remarkable 
intellectual gifts soon attracted attention, and won him 
numerous friends among the foremost of his contem¬ 
poraries. In 1829 he won the University Prize for 
English verse, the subject being ‘Timbuctoo.’ 

In 1830, shortly before leaving Cambridge (where he 
took no degree) he published his Poems chiefly Lyrical , 
which, highly praised by his friends, were on the whole 
severely criticised. The poet Coleridge, at that time 

1 Emilia was the sister who was betrothed to Arthur Hallam 
(and afterwards married Capt. Jesse, R.N.). Another sister, 
Caeeilia, married Professor Lushington. It was her wedding 
that Tennyson described at the end of the In Memoriam. 
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perhaps supreme in English literary criticism, while 
allowing (as Wordsworth did later) the distinction of 
the language and other excellencies, especially of the 
sonnets, remarked that the new poet had begun writing 
poetry “ without very well knowing what metre is.” 
Some of these early poems Tennyson afterwards 
rejected. The rest are to be found in later editions 
of his works under his Juvenilia. 

In 1831 his father died. The family remained, how¬ 
ever, at Somersby, and the young poet, evidently not 
intending to ruin his prospects by adopting a profession, 
lived quietly at home. In 1832, on his return from a 
tour in the Pyrenees, was published his second volume 
of poems. Some of these, as The Lady of Shalott , Oenone, 
The Palace of Art , The May Queen , and The Lotus-eaters, 
took their place at once, and have remained, among 
the best known poems in our literature. 

In 1833 his friend Arthur Hallam, betrothed to his 
sister Emilia, died at Vienna. The first part of the 
In Memoriam —the noble Elegy in memory of his friend 
—was written soon after, but the whole poem took 
ma,, y years to compose, and was not published till 
seventeen years later (1850). It is generally allowed to 
be the greatest of Tennyson’s poems, and one of the 
greatest of all poems. 

The old home at Somersby was given up in 1837, and 
for some years Tennyson had apparently rather a rest¬ 
less existence. This seems, however, to have been not 
unfavourable to poetic production, and his third 1 

1 Besides this volume of new poems, he also published in 1842 
a volume which consisted almost entirely of poems that had 
already appeared, some of them much altered. 
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volume of poems, published in 1842, gave ample proof, 
not only of wonderful progress made in what Words¬ 
worth calls “the accomplishment of verse,” and in the 
art of expression, but of increased power and range of 
thought. 

This volume contained many now well-known poems, 
such as Mode (VArthur, Dora , Ulysses , Tithonus , and 
Locksley Hall. It was received with respect even by 
professional critics, and among his friends and admirers 
—now no longer a small clique—it was hailed with 
enthusiasm. Wordsworth, the poet-laureate, who had 
hitherto been reserved in his praise, acknowledged that 
many of the poems were “ very noble in thought, and 
with a diction singularly noble.” 

Tennyson’s rather slender means were about this 
time considerably reduced by the failure of an invest¬ 
ment, but the efforts of his friends, especially of 
Monckton Milnes (afterwards Lord Houghton), pro¬ 
cured him a pension of <£200 a year from Government. 
On the strength of this windfall he paid a visit to 
Switzerland, which does not seem to have been a great 
success, as he came to the conclusion that the sight of 
Mont Blanc was not worth the trouble and annoyance 
caused by foreign travel, almost everything foreign 
—especially everything French — being more or less 
hateful to him. 

The foreign tour, with its foreign diet, was followed 
by a year of hydropathic cure and almost total silence. 
Then (1847) appeared a very long poem, The Princess , 
in a serio-comic style not before attempted by him. In 
this ‘ Medley,’ as he calls it, the poet relates how a certain 
Princess of some fabulous North-land founds an University 
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for Women, and how the Prince to whom she had been 
betrothed when a child effects entrance in female dis¬ 
guise, is discovered and ejected, but finally gains his 
bride, love thus triumphing over what Tennyson con¬ 
sidered (and what in this extreme form of course is) a 
ridiculous ideal. The thing is tediously long, the humour 
is mostly forced, and the serio-comic tone seems ill to 
suit the singer of the In Memoriam , of Maud , of Oenone , 
and a hundred other songs of passionate earnestness. 
The true value of The Princess consists (as Sir A. Lyall 
says) in its “ decorative beauty, in some delicate delinea¬ 
tions of character, in verse of sustained musical effect, 
and in a few exquisite lyrics that vary the unrhymed 
metre.” 1 

From 1846 to 1850 Tennyson lived chiefly at Chelten¬ 
ham, from which place he made various excursions to 
Scotland, Ireland, Cornwall, etc. The year 1850 was a 
kind of ‘ grand climacteric ’ in his life. In this year he 
published his greatest work, In Memoriam ; in June 
of the same year he was married 2 ; in November he 
succeeded Wordsworth as poet-laureate. 

Thirty-seven years before, Scott had refused the post 
of court-poet because of its irksome and somewhat 
degrading duties, and Southey had accepted it only on 
the condition that he should be under no necessity to 

1 I* 1 * s worth noticing that the well-known song in The Princess 

Tears, idle tears,” is not in rimed metre—a fact that, as 
lennyson once said to his son, few' notice. 

z W hen, in 1836, his brother Charles married Louisa Sellwood, 
her sister Emily had been one of the bridesmaids, and with her 
the poet fell in love. They were engaged, but as there seemed 
then little hope of marriage, the engagement had been broken 
off. Ten years later it was renewed. 
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produce panegyrics on royalty (one of his few produc¬ 
tions in this line are some very poor hexameters on the 
death of George III.), and when Tennyson accepted the 
laurel “greener from the brow of him who uttered nothing 
base/’ and who had uttered not one single line of court- 
poetry, he was given to understand that nothing of this 
kind would be expected of him. He did not, however, 
accept the office as a sinecure. He formed a new and 
higher conception of its duties, and has given us— 
besides two noble addresses to the Queen—the Ode on 
the death of the Duke of Wellington , the Charge of the Light 
Brigade , the Defence of Lucknow , and other fine pieces on 
events of national interest. 

In 1853 Tennyson, who had spent his first two years 1 
of married life at Twickenham (a little place on the 
Thames at which the poet Pope formerly lived), found 
himself in a sufficiently prosperous condition to purchase 
a house and garden in the Isle of Wight, on the edge of 
open downs and within sight of the sea. This place, 
Farringford, was ever after his favourite residence. 
Here he wrote Maud, which was published in 1855. 

Tennyson called Maud a 4 Monodrama/ and said that 
its peculiarity is 4 that different phases of passion in one 
person take the place of different characters.’ These 
phases are so varied, so sudden, and so intense in their 
passion, that the effort to follow with full sympathy is 
not easy ; nor is one naturally inclined to listen sympa- 

1 In 1857 he and his wife were in Italy. Of this tour we have 
an exquisite memento in The Daisy , which proves that, under 
these happier conditions, he felt intensely the splendour of 
Alpine scenery and the charm of Italy. Nothing in Childe 
Harold is finer than some stanzas of The Daisy. 
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thetically to one who relates his own history, however 
full of woes and ecstasies, in such perfervid language. 
But apart from sympathy with Maud’s lover, and apart 
from acquiescence in that young man’s theories on the 
subject of war 1 as a specific for the cankers of our 
social system, we may, I think, regard Maud as one of 
the most beautiful of lyric-dramatic poems, as exquisite 
in expression as it is resistless in passionate strength. 

Tennyson now took in hand a project which other 
great English poets, among them Milton, had in their 
time conceived, but had never carried out 2 —an 
Arthurian epic. The legend of King Arthur and 
his Table Bound is probably of Celtic origin, but was 
adopted by the Anglo-Normans, 3 and put into a literary 
form by W alter Map, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and (in 
the fifteenth century) by Sir Thomas Malory. 

By naming his poem ‘ Idylls ' (i.e. descriptive pieces) 
he showed that it laid no claim to the continuity, 
or to other qualities, of an Epic. Still, some of these 

1 Tennyson described his politics as “those of Shakespeare, 

aeon, an<1 eve, y sane They were certainly not those of 

Shelley, Byron, Coleridge, or even Wordsworth. They were 
those of ordinary British common-sense and conventional pro¬ 
priety—a staunch belief in liberty “broadening down from 
precedent to precedent,” and a horror and contempt for all such 
things as the “ red fool-fury of the Seine.” He seemed to 
imagine, says Mr. Stopford Brooke, “that the world is to be 

cured by a steady improvement in our present social and coin- 
mereial system, tempered by wars.” 

2 Spenser introduces Arthur in his Faerie Queene , but merely as 
a of the magnificence of the Virtues. 

/It was cven introduced by the Normans into South Italy 

about 10.10 a. n. 


C 
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pictures, such as the grand Passing of Arthur (in which 
is incorporated his earlier Morte d 5 Arthur) are like 
magnificent fragments of an Epic which in its entirety 
might have rivalled the NibeLungenlied or the Iliad. 1 
And if it he true that, not being an unaffected allegory 
such as the Faerie Queene, it affects an actuality which 
it does not possess, and therefore offends the imagina¬ 
tion by its too evident fictitiousness, it is no less true 
that it contains much that is very real in the realm of 
the feelings, much that is genuine in its moral grandeur 
and its pathos. 2 

Two Idylls were published in 1857, and two more by 
1859. Others were composed from time to time, and it 
was not till many years later that all eleven were 
grouped together into a somewhat incoherent entirety. 

In 18G+ appeared a volume containing, together with 
Aylmer's Field , and other pieces, a poem —Enoch Arden 
—which is perhaps better known to a certain number 

1 Mr. Stopford Brooke, though he allows the greatness of 
Tennyson's lyric and philosophic poems, is unable to recognize 
him as a true dramatist, ami asserts that he could not treat the 
Arthurian legend worthily because he had no Celtic blood in his 
veins. According to him the [dulls are conceived in a spirit of 
“ Anglo-Saxon brutality ” and are “stripped clean of all Celtic 
charm.” Tennyson, he says, is the “poetic flowering of pure 
Anglo-Saxon ism, the very best it could do alone (!) . . . but he 
would have climbed to a higher ledge of Parnassus if he had 
been baptised in Celtic waters.” 

a The last scene bet ween Arthur and Guinevere might be cited 
as a good example—all the better because it is entirely an inven¬ 
tion of Tennyson. The old legends for the most part take 
Guinevere’s part, and one actually asserts that she was to be 
burnt alive by the orders of the king, but was happily rescued 

by Lancelot. 
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of English people, and to almost all literary foreigners, 
than any other work of Tennyson. I have met many 
highly educated Germans who had read nothing of 
Tennyson except Enoch #irden . In France it has been 
translated at least seven times, and edited with notes. 
There is a certain charm in the simplicity and directness 
of its pathos and of the language, as in Dora arid other 
poems in which Tennyson has successfully competed 
with Wordsworth in the treatment of what that poet 
used to call the ‘ essential ’ affections. 

About this time he also wrote some of those dramatic 
monologues in Nortli-English dialect which are, if 
nothing else, an evidence of the extraordinary versa¬ 
tility of his genius. The ‘verisimilitude of portraiture,’ 
as Sir A. Lvall calls it, is wonderful—as wonderful as 
anything achieved by Dickens, or by painters like Faed. 
One might be tempted to call them ‘ photographs,’ if 
Tennyson himself had not assured us that they are not 
‘photographic’ but ‘imaginative.’ 

In 1867 he built himself a house, which he named 

‘ Aldworth, on Blackdown in Surrey. Here he often 

spent the winter months. The next few years were not 

marked by the appearance of any very important poem. 

The Idylls were being completed, and a few pieces, such 

as I he Iliyher Pantheism , showed the recurrence of his 

thoughts towards subjects which he had treated in his 

In Memoriam , but had left unsolved and as insoluble 
by the mind. 

I he conclusion of the whole matter as summed up in 
the In Memoriam had been a confession of the mind’s 
ignorance and helplessness :—“ behold we know not any 
thing. No refuge had been found but in the human 
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heart—in its ‘ larger hope ’ and unreasoning faith—in 
that ‘ outreach of our hearts,’ besides which, as the 
American poet Whittier tells us, we need no proof. 

And although Tennyson believed that he had laid 
these spectres of the mind, as he calls them, ever and 
again he seems to have been, as many are, overpowered 
by the Spirit of the Macrocosmos—that apparition of 
flame before which Faust shrank back in dismay. The 
infinite worlds of infinite space—the incalculable myriads 
of human beings, born and dying each moment—the 
infinitesimal importance of human life and of our world 
in the universe—the infinitesimal moment amidst infinite 
aeons during which that world has been and will remain 
habitable by human beings—such were some of the 
questions that gave Tennyson pause, and made his 
trumpet-call at times give forth what to many appeared 
a distressingly uncertain sound. Others—and among 
them many of the most humble-minded, earnest, sincere, 
and gifted men of his time —found in Tennyson that 
which Tolstoi has well defined as the only true poetry, 
namely the ‘imaginative expression of the deepest 
religious consciousness of the age ’; they felt what was 
felt by Jowett, the great Platonic scholar, who once said 
to Tennyson : “ Your poetry has an element of philo¬ 
sophy more to be considered than any regular philosophy 
in England.” 

In 1875 Tennyson brought out his drama Queen 
Mary , which was followed by Harold and Beckett (written 
in 1879, but first published in 1884). For a long time 
no first-rate English poet had attempted national stage- 
drama. Byron, Shelley, and Browning had written 
dramatic poetry, but not for the stage ; Drvden’s and 
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Goldsmith’s plays were not historical. Tennyson may 
therefore be regarded as having attempted to add to 
the series of national dramas so magnificently begun by 
Shakespeare. 1 

The very audacity of the design seems to have scared 
and scandalised ordinary literary criticism. From the 
first it seems to have taken for granted that in the very 
nature of things it was impossible for the poet of the 
In Memoriam to write a great drama; and it has 
for the most part either silently brushed these dramas 
aside as a regrettable mistake, or has expended much 
printer’s ink in elaborating theories to account for the 
assumption that Tennyson was no dramatist. 

On the other hand, many of the finest intellects of 
the day found in these plays, if not all that is to be 
found in Shakespeare or in Sophocles, at least a great 
deal to admire. Browning, Gladstone, Bismarck, George 
Eliot, Spedding, Aubrey de Vere, Froude, and many 
others, expressed their admiration in glowing terms, 
and would doubtless have subscribed to the sentiment 
expressed by G. H. Lewes, the biographer of Goethe, 
who, in a letter to Tennyson, speaks of the ‘ wretched 
critics ’ who would dissuade him from ‘ enriching 
literature with such dramas.’ 

The case is still sub judice , but whatever verdict 

1 It is noteworthy that the historical plays of Shakespeare 
afford the only example in any of the great Kuropean literatures 
of a serious and successful attempt to produce such a series 
of national dramas. Corneille, Racine, Schiller, Goethe, and 
Alfieri chose the subjects of their chief plays, with rare excep¬ 
tions, from the history of foreign nations. To find any worthy 
parallel one must go back to the Greek tragedians—to the 
At/ainemnon and the Oedipus Rex. 
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posterity may give, it is at least worth our while in the 
meantime to study these plays of Tennyson ; for, if 
nothing else, they are the work of a poet, and we shall 
not only find in them many passages of imaginative 
power and of splendid diction, but shall, I think, 
discover that some of these imaginary characters, to 
whom the critics deny an ‘ independent vitality/ have 
the power of engaging our interest or our affections, 
although perhaps only gradually—as is sometimes the 
case in real life. 1 

After finishing the last of these three dramas ( Becket ) 
he wrote The Falcon and The Cup —for which see next 
section. 

In 1883 he was offered and accepted a peerage. 

During the next few years appeared at intervals 
several small volumes, which in such poems as Teiresias, 
Demeter and Persephone , and the Death of Oenone 2 gave 
further evidence of his mastery in such work, unrivalled 
except by Goethe and perhaps by Keats. 

Towards the close, Tennyson’s mind was much occu¬ 
pied with thoughts of that * life after death ’ which 
(as he said to Bishop Lightfoot) he regarded as ‘the 
cardinal point in Christianity.’ At times we find him 
speaking with an almost Socratic assurance on the 
subject. “I can hardly understand,” he said, “how 

1 In this respect, as it seems to me, they differ toto coelo from 
such dramatic poems as Longfellow’s trilogy Christies, on which 
lie hoped to found a fame not perhaps incomparable with that of 
Dante, but the very name of which is, as a rule, unknown to the 
lover of Evan (feline, and Hiawatha. 

-1 cannot pass unnoticed the exquisitely beautiful Ode to 
Virgil , written for the 19th centenary of Virgil’s death. 
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any great imaginative man, who has deeply lived, 
suffered, thought, and wrought, can doubt of the soul's 
continuous progress in the after life.” But there are 
those—and he was perhaps one of such—who, as 
Lessing, would humbly refuse the gift of intellectual 
certainty, even if it were offered them by God. In the 
same year (1889) in which, deeply affected by the death 
of his brother-poet Browning, lie wrote his noble lines 
on Crossing the Bar —full of a courageous faith — he also 
wrote Fastness, ‘a gloomy panorama,’ as it has been well 
called, ‘ of human energy and suffering contemplated 
from the standpoint of its utter vanity and nothingness.’ 

But on the whole ‘the doubtful doom of human 
kind ’ seems to have troubled his mind less as his life 
drew towards its end. and his heart’s belief in the 
immortality of the soul grew ever deeper and stronger. 
Shortly before his death he seems to have spoken much 
to those around him about his belief in a God of love 
. . . “ that God whose eyes consider the poor, and who 
cateretli even for the sparrow.” “ I should infinitely 
rather,” he said, “ feel myself the most miserable wretch 
on the face of the earth with a God above me, than the 
highest type of man standing alone.” 

Tennyson died, at his house Aldworth in Surrey, on 
the (5th of October, 1892. 
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II. 

REMARKS ON THE CUP . 

In the Memoir of Tennyson, compiled by his son, an 
extract is given from the diary of a friend, who reports 
the following statement as having been made by the 
poet : “ I gave Irving my Thomas a Becket . He said it 
was magnificent, but it would cost him .£3000 to 
mount it: he couldn’t afford the risk. . . . He said, 

‘ you give me something short, I’ll do it.’ So I 
wrote him The Cup.” 

It was in 1879 that Tennyson offered his Becket to 
Irving. 1 By November of this year he finished The 
Falcon, a little stage-piece in one scene, the story 2 of 

1 Now Sir Henry Irving : regarded as foremost of English 
actors of the present time. It was as proprietor of the Lyceum 
Theatre in London that Irving refused Becket. “In 1891,” says 
the present Lord Tennyson, “ Irving asked leave to produce it, 
holding that the taste of the theatre-going public had changed in 
the interval, and that it was now likely to be a success on the 
stage.” It ran for more than 50 nights, and was said by Irving 
to have been “one of three most successful plays produced by 
him at the Lyceum.” 

-A Count has ruined himself by his gifts of diamonds, etc., to 
a lady, who, after marrying his rival, is now a widow. Her son, 
dangerously ill, longs for the falcon, which is almost the only 
thing that the Count still possesses. The lady, in despair, visits 
her rejected lover. He feels obliged to offer her some refresh¬ 
ment, and gives orders for his falcon to be killed and cooked, 
having nothing else, “ no, not a draught of milk, no, not an egg,” 
to set on the table. The lady at last summons up courage to beg 
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which is told by Boccaccio in the D e earner one, and is 
related also by La Fontaine. The Falcon was first acted, 
at the St. James’ Theatre, in December, 1879 (it held 
the stage for 67 nights), and by the autumn of 1880 
The Cup was finished. On December 4th, Tennyson 
read it to the actors (the chief of whom were Irving 
and Ellen Terry), and made a few unimportant altera¬ 
tions for stage purposes. “ Three short speeches for 
Synorix were added, and the quarrel between Sinnatus 
was lengthened by two lines.” On January 3rd, 1881, 
it was produced at the Lyceum, and ran for over 130 
nights—in this respect proving the most successful 
of all Tennyson’s dramatic pieces. 

Irving was enthusiastic about the play, and devised 
•magnificent scenery for it, which probably contributed 
considerably to its success. But his acting—as was 
natural—did not satisfy Tennyson. It was forcible 

for the falcon, when she is informed that the unfortunate bird 
had formed the sole cooked dish at her late repast—whereupon 
she is so overcome by her lover’s touching act of self-denial that 
she promises to marry him. The story verges on the ludicrous, 
and any one who has ever even skinned a falcon will wonder at a 
lover placing such a nauseous-smelling dish before the object of 
his adoration. I remember some officers in South Africa playing 
a similar trick on a young green-horn who had shot a vulture. 
They persuaded him that it was a bustard, and when it appeared 
at mess he was actually induced to eat some of the horridly 
stinking brute. Tennyson evidently felt that it would never do 
to let the lady make a hearty meal off the bird. He distinctly 
informs us that she didn’t touch it, and only toyed with a bit 
of salad. I he Frenchman La Fontaine had no such qualms. 
When the lady asks after the falcon, 

H«Slas,” reprit l’amant infortun6, 

** L’oiseau n’est plus, vous en avez dine.’ 
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and full of lurid sensational effects, but without any 
deep insight into character. “Irving,” said Tennyson, 
“has not hit off my Synorix, who is a subtle blend 
of Roman refinement and intellectuality and barbarian 
self-satisfied sensuality ” ; and again—“ Irving did not 
represent the character of Synorix rightly. He made 
him a villain, 1 not an epicurean.” 

The success of The Cup on the stage and its favourable 

reception by actors and newspaper art-critics naturally 

pleased, but did not have much weight with Tennyson, 

who was, of course, fully conscious that—to use his own 

words—“such success has nothing to do with literary 

merit.” On the other hand, he was greatly affected and 

encouraged by the unqualified praise with which it was 

received as a work of art by various competent judges, 

especially by the poet Robert Browning, some of whose 

greatest works, though not suitable for the stage, are. 

cast in a dramatic form. In 1884 the two pieces, 'The 

Cup and 'The Falcon , were published together. 

• •••••• 

In the Memoir (ii. p. 25G) Lord Tennyson tells us 
that the story given in The Cup first commended itself to 
his father in a paragraph by Mr. Leek v in his History of 

1 In the same way, Tennyson used to say (evidently not with¬ 
out reference to Irving) that “ actors do not comprehend that 
Shakespeare’s greatest villains, Iago among them, have always a 
touch of conscience. . . . Macbeth is not, as lie is too often 
represented, a noisy swash-buckler. He is a full-furnished, 
ambitious man.” I have often wondered wliat Goethe would 
have said to Irving’s conception of Mephistopheles—so entirely 
wanting, as it seems to many, in every one of those charac¬ 
teristics that make the Mephistopheles of Faust such a 
wondrous creation. 
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European Morals. This paragraph he quotes as follows : 

“ A powerful noble once solicited the hand of a 
Galatian lady named Camma, who, faithful to her 
husband, resisted all his entreaties. Resolved at any 
hazard to succeed, he caused her husband to be 
assassinated, and when she took refuge in the temple 
of Diana, and enrolled herself among the priestesses, he 
sent noble after noble to induce her to relent. After a 
time he ventured himself into her presence. She feigned 
a willingness to yield, but told him it was first neces- 
sary to make a libation to the goddess. She appeared 
as a priestess before the altar, bearing in her hand a cup 
of wine, which she had poisoned. She drank half of it 
herself, handed the remainder to her guilt}^ lover, and, 
when he had drained the cup, burst into a fierce 
thanksgiving that she had been permitted to avenge, 
and was soon to rejoin her murdered husband.” 

It is evident, however, that, although the story may 
have first commended itself to Tennyson in the version 
given by Mr. Lecky, he turned to the original source, viz., 
a passage in the ethical works (Moralia) of the cele¬ 
brated Greek writer Plutarch. 1 As the original account, 
given by Plutarch, is much fuller and more dramatic 
than Mr. Lecky’s version, and contains numerous details 
that are made use of by Tennyson in his play, I give a 
translation of the passage : 


1 lutarch was born at Chaeronea, in Boeotia, probably in the 
reign of the Roman Emperor Claudius (41-54 a.jx). His great 
work is a series of biographical sketches called Parallel Uvea, in 
which he gives, and contrasts, vivid portraits of many celebrated 
Greeks and Romans. His other writings are very numerous, 
and have received the general title of Moral ia. The story of 
Camma occurs in his treatise “On the virtues of women.” 
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“ There were in Galatia two very powerful tetrarchs 
somehow related to each other. Their names were 
Sinatos and Synorix. Now Sinatos had taken to wife 
a maiden named Gamma, noted for her beauty and in 
the prime of life, but still more admired for her virtue ; 
for not only was she a modest and loving wife, but was 
highly intelligent and noble-minded, and extraordinarily 
beloved by her subordinates on account of her amia¬ 
bility and goodness. And what made her still more 
conspicuous was the fact that she was a priestess of 
Artemis, the goddess chiefly reverenced by the Gala¬ 
tians, and was to be seen magnificently adorned on 
occasions of processions or sacrifices. 

“ Now Sjmorix became enamoured of her, and, being 
unable to win her by persuasion or force while her 
husband was alive, perpetrated a dreadful deed. He 
slew Sinatos with guile, and, allowing but a short time 
to elapse, he tried to urge his suit with Gamma, who had 
taken up her abode in the temple. 

“ She had borne the crime of Synorix in no pitiable 
broken-hearted fashion, but with a resentment that 
could well calculate and wait for its opportunity. He, 
on the other hand, was persistent in his entreaties, and 
seemed by no means to lack specious arguments. For 
instance, lie asserted that in all other respects he had 
proved himself a better man than Sinatos, and that, if 
lie had killed him, it was solely through love for 
Canmia, and through no base motive. 

“ "Well then—from the very first the refusals of Gamma 
were (purposely) not exceedingly rough ; then little by 
little her heart appeared to be softened. The relatives 
and friends, moreover, of Synorix, who was now supreme 
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in the state, plied her with all kinds of attentions and 
favours, trying to persuade and compel her. At last 
she yielded, and sent for him to come to her in order 
that her consent should be given, and the betrothal 
should take place in the temple of the goddess. 

“ When he came she received him amiably, and led 
him up to the altar. Here she offered a libation from a 
phialS. Then she drank a portion of the liquid, and 
bade him drink the rest—it was a drugged mixture of 
honey and milk—and when she saw that lie had drunk, 
she uttered a loud exultant cry, and prostrated herself 
ill adoration before the goddess, exclaiming : * I call thee 
to witness, deity revered, that in expectation of this 
day my blood has ever boiled at the thought of my 
husband’s murder. All this long time I have gained no 
profit from life, except the hope of vengeance. Now 
I have it, and I am going down to the other world to 
rejoin my husband. But as for you, the foulest of all 
villains, get your friends to prepare a tomb for you 
instead of a marriage-bed.’ 

“ ^ hen Synorix heard this, and perceived the poison 
already acting and strongly affecting his body, he began 
to behave as if he intended to try the effect of violent 
exercise (lit. tossing and shaking, see on ii. 260); but he 
soon gave it up, and went across to his sedan-chair. 
In the evening he died; and when Camma, who 
survived till the morning, heard that he was dead, she 
courageously and cheerfully met her end.” 

As regards the title of the play, there is doubtless 
an intimate connexion in the mind of an English reader 
between ‘ cup ’ and ‘ poison * ; but the word 4 cup ’ 
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scarcely gives a picture of the vessel which in the 
original story Gamma is said to have used. 

In the passage that I have translated from Plutarch 
I have given the original Greek word phial/?. Although 
our ‘ phial ’ or ‘ vial ’ is this Greek word, it does not 
mean at all the same thing as phiali?, which, as the 
Latin patera , signifies a broad, shallow vessel (generally 
of metal), in form more like a dish, saucer, or soup- 
plate, or a big shallow champagne-glass, than what 
we generally mean by a ‘cup.’ In Hamlet we are 
given a good example of the English conception of a 
‘ phial' of poison (as distinguished from the ‘cup’ of 
poison in the final scene), for the murderer is said 
to have poured into the ear of the sleeping king “the 
juice of cursed hebenon in a phial”— i.e. a small bottle 
(often with a lip for dropping) used especially for strong 
medicines, essences, etc. 

••••••• 

It will be noticed that Plutarch speaks of Sinatos 
(Tennyson uses the Gatin termination -us, and spells 
it Sinnatus) and Synorix as two powerful Galatian 
tetrarchs. In his account there is nothing about the • 
komans. The event probably occurred, if it ever did 
occur, before the Homans came in contact with the 
Galatians. But by introducing the Homans Tennyson 
has been able to attribute motives to Svnorix of which 
there is no trace in Plutarch’s story, and to thus create 
a more complex and (from the dramatic point of view) 
more interesting character. Gamma’s lover—to use 
the word in its lowest sense—and the murderer of her 
husband is, in Tennyson’s poem, not a mere unscrupu¬ 
lous sensualist, not merely (as Tennyson describes him) 
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a “subtle blend of Roman refinement and barbarian 
sensuality ” ; he is dominated not only by lust, but by 
ambition ; he is not only the betrayer of women, but 
the betrayer of his country—the ‘ filthy tool ’ of the 
Roman senate ; he is a villain apparently without the 
slightest ‘ touch of conscience,' such as Tennyson held 
to be discernible even in the greatest villains of 
Shakespeare. 

Without, of course, wishing to suggest that Tenny¬ 
son intended us to identify Synorix with any historical 
personage, or meant us to infer that the action of the 
play must have taken place at, or near, a certain date, 
I think it is undeniable that when drawing the portrait 
of Synorix he made use of the historical fact that (as 
we shall see in the next section) about the year 60 B.c. 
one of the tetrarchs of Galatia, Deiotarus by name, 
was granted the royal title in reward for his services 
to the Romans. 

• •••••• 

The following facts about Galatia and the Galatians 
are taken mainly from Smith’s Classical Dictionary. 

Galatia was a country of Asia Minor, composed of 
parts of Phrygia and Cappadocia. It derived its name 
from its inhabitants, who were Gauls that had invaded 
and settled in Asia Minor at various periods during the 
third century B.c. First, a portion of the army which 
Brennus (about 280 b.c.) led against Greece separated 
from the main body, and marched into Thrace, and, 
having pressed forward as far as the shores of the 
Propontis, some of them crossed the Hellespont on 
their own account, while others, who had reached 
Byzantium, were invited to pass the Bosporus by 
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Nicomedes I., King of Bithynia, who required their 
aid against his brother, B.c. 279. They speedily over¬ 
ran all Asia Minor within the Taurus, and exacted 
tribute from its various princes, and served as mercen¬ 
aries not only in the armies of these princes, but also 
of the kings of S 3 u*ia and Egypt ; and according to one 
account, a body of them found their way to Babylon. 
During their ascendancy, other bodies of Gauls fol¬ 
lowed them into Asia. Their progress was at length 
checked by the arms of the kings of Pergamus. 
Eumenes fought against them with various fortune; 
but Attains I. gained a complete victory over them, 
B.C. 230, and compelled them to settle down within 
the limits of the country henceforth called Galatia, 
and also, on account of the mixture of Greeks with 
the Celtic inhabitants, which ere long took place, 
Graecogalatia and Gallograecia. The people of Galatia 
adopted to a great extent Greek habits and manners, 
and religious observances, but preserved their own 
language, which is spoken of as resembling that of 
the Treviri (a Gallic tribe on the river Moselle : whence 
the name of the town Treves). They retained also 
their political divisions and forms of government. 
They consisted of three great tribes, 1 the Tolistobogi, 
the Trocnii, and the Tectosages, each sub-divided into 
four parts called by the Greeks r€Tpdp\taL. At the 
head of these twelve tetrarcliies was a chief, or tetrarcli, 
who appointed the chief magistrate, and the commander 
of the army, and two lieutenant-generals. The twelve 
tetrarchs together had the general government of the 

1 For the cities of these three tribes, see Act i.. Sc. prelim, 
note. 
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country, but their power was checked by an assistant 
senate of 300, who met in a place called Drynaemetum 
(or probably Dryaenetum, i.e. the oak-grove), and had 
jurisdiction in all capital cases. This form of govern¬ 
ment had a natural tendency to monarchy whenever 
any of the twelve tetrarchs became more powerful 
than the rest and appealed to the protection of the 
Homans, to whom Galatia became virtually subject 
as the result of the campaign which the consul Cn. 
Manlius undertook against the Gauls, to punish them 
for the assistance they had given to Antiochus the 
Great (B.c. 189). At length one of the tetrarchs, 
Deiotarus, was rewarded for his services to the Romans 


in the Mithridatic wars (B.c. 88-63) by the title of 
king, together with a grant of Pontus and Armenia 


Minor ; and after the death of his successor, Amyntas, 

Galatia was made a Roman province by Augustus, 
B.c. 25. 


About the year 52 a.d. the Apostle Paul visited 

Galatia, and some years later he wrote an epistle from 

Home to the ‘ Christian churches of Galatia ’ (mentioned 

also in his epistle to the Corinthians, chap. xvi.). From 

the contents of this epistle it is evident that these 

Galatian churches consisted mainly of converts from 

Judaism, probably Jewish residents and not native 
Galatians. 


It is interesting to note that this Deiotarus, who 
helped the Romans in their long wars against Mithri- 
dates, attached himself closely to Pompey when that 

. ^ was sent out in supreme command 

against the oft-defeated but insuppressible king of 
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Pontus 1 ; and how sincere that attachment was is testified 
by the fact that, some eighteen years later (b.c. 48), he 
fought on Pompey’s side against Caesar at the battle 
of Pharsalus (or Pharsalia). Pompey was defeated and 
fled to Egypt, where he was slain. Deiotarus was 
then obliged to sue for the indulgence of Caesar, and 
he found a powerful advocate in Cicero, the great 
orator, whose speech in his defence {Pro rege Deiofaro) 
is still extant. 

These facts would of course render ridiculous any 
attempt to identify Tennyson’s Synorix with Deiotarus, 
but it is evident that Tennyson has, as it were, rolled into 
one the Synorix of Plutarch and the Deiotarus of history. 

The Antonins of Tennyson’s play is evidently not 
meant to be identified with any Roman general known 
to history. Possibly, however, Tennyson remembered 
the fact that Caius Antonius, uncle of the more 
celebrated ‘ Mark Antony,’ the triumvir, accompanied 
the great general Sulla in his campaign (though per¬ 
haps only as far as Greece) against Mithridates. But 
this must have been about 86 B.c., when Caius Antonius 
was quite a young man, and before Marcus Antonius 
was born, and some twenty years before the elevation 
of Deiotarus to the Galatian throne. 

Marcus Antonius, who was born about 8 » B.c., would 
have been a young man of about 20 years of age at 
the end of the Mithridatic wars, so that if we were 
to imagine the action of the play as occurring at 

1 Cicero’s celebrated speech De leye Manilia was in support of 
the proposal to confer supreme command on Pompey for this pur- 
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the era of the first Galatian monarchy (say about 
60 B.C.) there would be no anachronism caused by 
introducing him. But I am not aware that M. 
Antonius visited these parts of Asia until much later, 
although he served with distinction under Gabinius 
in Syria in the year 58 B.C. 

Amyntas, who succeeded Deiotarus as the king of 
Galatia, joined the fortunes of Marcus Antonius when 
after the battle of Philippi (b.c. 42) the triumvir visited 
Asia, which he had received as his share of the Roman 
world. He fought on the side of Antonius and Cleo¬ 
patra against Octavianus (afterwards the Emperor 

Augustus) at the great sea-battle of Actium, b.c. 31. 

• • • • • • • 

In the Memoir we are told that Sir Charles Newton 
(then Head of the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities at the British Museum), who helped Tenny¬ 
son in archaeological matters connected with the play, 
wrote to him as follows : 

“ I see no reason for doubting Plutarch’s statement 
that Artemis was worshipped in Galatia, though it is 
not corroborated as yet by coins or inscriptions ; and 
the particular Artemis so worshipped would most pro¬ 
bably be closely allied in attributes to the Tauric 
Artemis, and would thus correspond with your con¬ 
ception of the Galatian Artemis.” 

Sir Charles Newton’s assertion as to the probable 
affinity of the Tauric and the Galatian Artemis (if the 
latter ever existed) is incontestable, as the Tauri were 
probably of the same (Celtic) origin as the Galatians 
(Celtae, Galatae, and Galli being names given to tribes of 
the one great family), but his assertion as to Tennyson’s 
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conception is evidently incorrect, as will be seen from the 
following facts. 

I. In ancient Greek mythology Artemis 1 was the 
daughter of Zeus and Leto (called by the Romans 
Jupiter and Latona). She was twin-sister to Apollo, 
born with him on the island of Delos, the central islet 
of the ‘ Cyclades * (a circular group of islands in the 
Aegean Sea), afterwards famous for the great temple 
and oracle of Apollo. 

As a purely Greek divinity, Apollo has nothing to 
do with the sun. In Homer’s poems Phoebus Apollo 
is quite distinct from Helios, the Sun-god. He is the 
Punisher and the Healer—the sender and the averter 
of disaster, pestilence, and sudden death. (Hence he 
is armed with bow and arrows, as described in the 
beginning of Homer’s Ili<id y where he sends a pestilence 
into the Greek camp by discharging his arrows.) He 
is also the god of prophecy, and of music, and the 
special protector of flocks and cattle. 

As Apollo’s sister, Artemis possesses many of his 
attributes—all, indeed, except music and prophecy. 
She is armed with bow and arrows (her later symbols 
as moon-goddess and huntress) and sends plague and 
sudden death to both animals and human beings— 
more especially to women. Like Apollo, she is also 
the averter of danger and disease, and the especial 
protectress of young children, the sucklings of flocks 

1 The Romans identified Artemis with the old Italian goddess 
Diana (‘goddess of light,’ as Dianus, or Janus, was ‘god of 
light’—the names being connected with the Latin dies , ‘day’). 
To Diana they later gave all the attributes of the Greek Artemis. 
They did not identify Apollo with Janus, but accepted him with 
his Greek name and attributes. 
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and cattle, and the young crops. As the deity who 
sustains and protects life in its first tender growths, 
she had the epithet tt ai8oTp6<f>os (‘ child-nourisher ’), 
and as the sender of pestilence and sudden death she 
was called Oe a a7roA.Aovo-a (‘ the destroying goddess '). 

II. The religion of the early Greeks does not 
seem to have been (as that of the Babylonians, Phoe¬ 
nicians, and other Eastern nations) a sun and moon 
worship. Among their deities a decidedly subordinate 
rank was held by the Sun (Helios) and the Moon 
(Selene). When the Phoenicians, whose influence was 
at one period very strong in all countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, introduced the worship of the 
sun-god Baal (Bel), and the moon-goddess Ashtoreth 
(Astarte), the Greeks seem to have transferred some 
of the attributes of these eastern divinities 1 to Apollo 
and Artemis, who were henceforth regarded as deities 
of the Sun and Moon. This is the character which 
they have in later classical writers. It should be 
noticed that the Galatian Artemis, as conceived by 
Tennyson, possesses not a trace of this character. 

III. As has been already remarked, the Romans 
and the Greeks had the habit of identifying foreign 
deities with their own gods and goddesses. There 
were especially two foreign goddesses to which the 
Greeks gave the name Artemis. One of these was 

1 Tn other attributes there was more affinity between Astarte 
and Aphrodite (Venus). In her secondary form Astarte was the 
evening-star (Venus). As a malignant power the Sun-god was 
Moloch, who was represented as bovine in form. To Moloch 
human sacrifices, especially of first-born children, were made— 
a custom terribly common at one period. 
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the so-called Artemis Tauropole, worshipped by the 
Tauri, a Celtic (perhaps Druidic) race inhabiting the 
Crimea. It was to fetch her image—apparently a great 
meteoric stone which had ‘ fallen from heaven —that 
Orestes made his adventurous journey to the Tauric 
Chersonese, where he found his sister Iphigenia, as is 
told in two great dramas, the one by Euripides, the 
other by Goethe. This Tauric, perhaps Druidic, 

Ai tends \\ as a blood-thirsty deity. To her were 

sacrificed all strangers thrown on the Crimean coast_ 

a fate which nearly befell Orestes himself. Her cult 
was introduced for a time into Greece, where her 

craving for human blood was satisfied by symbolic 1 
ceremonies. 

The other foreign goddess to whom the Greeks 
gave the name ‘Artemis’ was the far more celebrated 
Ephesian Artemis—well known to all Eible-readers as 
‘ Diana of the Ephesians.’ Her magnificent temple was 
burnt to the ground (by Herostratos, who did it merely 
to secure his name remembrance in all ages !) in the 
same night in which Alexander the Great was born 
(dofi B.C.). It was rebuilt by contributions from all 
the Ionian cities, and was regarded as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. 

1 his ‘Ephesian Artemis’ was apparently an ancient 
Asiatic deity whose worship the Greeks found in Ionia 
(\\ estern Asia Minor) when they settled there about 
1000 B.c. Her original name we do not know. Her 

1 The story of the substitution of a hind in the case of Iphi- 
genia, when she was to have been sacrificed by her father at 
Aulis, as also the substitution of a rain in the case of Isaac, 
points to the suppression of human sacrifice. 
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image represented her 1 with many breasts—a clumsy 
oriental symbol of the nourishing and fructifying power 
in nature. It bore on the head a 4 corona muralis,’ i.e. 
a castellated crown—her symbol as the protectress of 
the city. Its lower parts were, it is said, in form like a 
mummy (i.e. a mummy-case) covered with mystical 
figures, and ending in a pyramidical point. As stated 
in the Bible ( Acts xix.), the image of this Ephesian 
Artemis, as that of the Tauric Artemis, had 4 fallen 
from heaven,’—or 4 from Zeus,’ the sky-god,—and was 
probably a large aerolite. 

Now it seems plain from these facts that the 
Galatian Artemis, as conceived by Tennyson, is not the 
Tauric but rather the Ephesian goddess, the personifica¬ 
tion of the 4 nourishing and fructifying power in 
nature ’; and this inference is confirmed by the fact, that 
Tennyson calls her not only ‘Galatian,’ but ‘Ionian’ 
and ‘Ephesian ’ (ii. 157 and 178). 

To this Ephesian Artemis he has added some of the 
attributes of the old Greek Artemis, described under 
(I.), and has put these attributes to a finely imaginative 
use by making Camma and Synorix appeal respectively 
to the goddess as the Life-sustainer and as the Life- 
destroyer—the Averter and the Sender of sudden 
death. It is as the Sender of sudden death that the 
goddess grants the prayer of her priestess. 

1 Many-breasted images of this kind, and images with the 
mural crown (sometimes representing Cybele, the ‘ (ireat Mother,’ 
originally of Asiatic origin) may be seen in museums. Cf. Virg. 
Aen. vi. 785. & 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


GALATIANS. 

Stnorix, an ex-Tetrarch. 

Sinnatus, a Tetrarch. 

Attendant. 

Boy. 

Maid. 

PnCEBE. 

Camma, wife of Sinnatus, afterwards Priestess in the Temple 
of Artemis. 

ROMANS. 

Antonius, a Roman General. 

Publius. 

Nobleman. 

Messenger. 


ACT I. 

Scene I. Distant View of a City of Galatia. ( Afternoon .) 
» II. A Room in the Tetrarch’s House. {Evening.) 

,, III. Same as Scene I. {Daini.) 

ACT II. 

Scene. Interior of the Temple of Artemis. 
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Scene I. Distant View of a City of Galatia. 

As the curtain rises. Priestesses are heard singing in the Temple. 
Boy discovered on a pathway among rocks, picking grapes. 
A party of Roman Soldiers, guarding a prisoner in chains, 
come down the pathway and exeunt. 

Enter Synorix (looking round). Singing ceases. 

Synorix. Pine, beech and plane, oak, walnut, apricot, 

Vine, cypress, poplar, myrtle, bowering-in 
The city where she dwells. She past me here 
Three years ago when I was flying from 
My Tetrarchy to Rome. I almost touch’d her— 

A maiden slowly moving on to music 
Among her maidens to this Temple—O Gods ! 

She is my fate—else wherefore lias my fate 

Brought me again to her own city ?—married 

Since—married Sinnatus, the Tetrarcli here— 10 

But if he be conspirator, Rome will chain, 

Or slay him. I may trust to gain her then 
When I shall have my tetrarchy restored 
By Rome, our mistress, grateful that I show’d her 
The weakness and the dissonance of our clans. 

And how to crush them easily. Wretched race ! 

And once I wish’d to scourge them to the bones. 
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But in this narrow breathing-time of life 
Is vengeance for its own sake worth the while. 

If once our ends are gain'd ? and now this cup— 20 

I never felt such passion for a woman. 

[Brings out a cup and scroll from under his cloak. 
What have I written to her ? 

[Readying the scroll. 

“To the admired Camma, wife of Sinnatus, the Tetrarch, 
one who years ago, himself an adorer of our great goddess, 
Artemis, beheld you afar off worshipping in her Temple, and 
loved you for it, sends you this cup rescued from the burning 
of one of her shrines in a city thro' which he past with the 
Roman army : it is the cup we use in our marriages. Receive 
it from one who cannot at present write himself other than 

“ A Galatian serving by force in the 
“ Roman Legion.” 

[Turns and looks up to Bog. 

Boy, dost thou know the house of Sinnatus ? 32 

Bog. These grapes are for the house of Sinnatus— 

Close to the Temple. 

Sgnorix. Yonder? 

Bog. Yes. 

Sgnori.v (aside). That I 

With all my range of women should yet shun 
To meet her face £o face at once ! My boy, 

[Bog comes down rocks to him. 
Take thou this letter and this cup to Camma, 

The wife of Sinnatus. 

Bog. Going or gone to-day 

To hunt with Sinnatus. 

Sgnorix. That matters not. 

Take thou this cup and leave it at her doors. 40 

{Oh yes the cup and scroll to the Bog. 
Bog. I will, my lord. [ Takes his basket of grapes and exit. 
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Enter Antonius. 

Antonins (meeting the Boy as he goes out). Why, whither 
runs the boy ? 

Is that the cup you rescued from the fire ? 

Synorix. I send it to the wife of Sinnatus, 

One half besotted in religious rites. 

You come here with your soldiers to enforce 
The long-withholden tribute : you suspect 
This Sinnatus of playing patriotism. 

Which in your sense is treason. You have yet 
No proof against him : now this pious cup 

Is passport to their house, and open arms 50 

To him who gave it ; and once there I warrant 
I worm thro’ all their windings. 

Antonius. If you prosper, 

Our Senate, wearied of their tetrarchies, 

Their quarrels with themselves, their spites at Rome 
Is like enough to cancel them, and throne 
One king above them all. who shall be true 
To the Roman : and from what I heard in Rome, 

This tributary crown may fall to you. 

Synorix. The king, the crown ! their talk in Rome? is it so? 

• [Antonius nods. 

Well—I shall serve Galatia taking it, 00 

And save her from herself, and be to Rome 
More faithful than a Roman. 

[Turns and sees Comma coming. 
Stand aside, 

Stand aside ; here she comes ! 

I Watching Camma as she enters with her Maid. 
Camma [to Maid]. Where is he, girl ? 

Maid. You know the waterfall 

That in the summer keeps the mountain side. 

But after rain o’erleaps a jutting rock 
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And shoots three hundred feet. 

Camma. The stag is there ? 

Maid. Seen in the thicket at the bottom there 
But yester-even. 

Camma. Good then, we will climb 

The mountain opposite and watch the chase. 70 

[They descend the rocks and exeunt. 
Synorix [watching her. Aside.] The bust of Juno and the 
brows and eyes 

Of Venus ; face and form unmatcliable ! 

Antonius. Why do you look at her so lingeringly ? 

Synorix. To see if years have changed her. 

A ntonius [sarcastically]. Love her, do you ? 

Synorix. I envied Sinnatus when he married her. 

Antonius. She knows it ? Ha ! 

Synorix. She—no, nor ev’n my face. 

Antonius. Nor Sinnatus either ? 

Synorix. No, nor Sinnatus. 

Antonius. Hot-blooded ! I have heard them say in Rome, 
That your own people cast you from their bounds, 

For some unprincely violence to a woman, 80 

As Rome did Tarquin. 

Synorix. Well, if this were so, 

I here return like Tarquin—for a crown. 

Antonius. And may be foil’d like Tarquin, if you follow 
Not the dry light of Rome’s straight-going policy, 

But the fool-fire of love or lust, which well 
May make you lose yourself, may even drown you 
In the good regard of Rome. 

Synorix. Tut—fear me not; 

I ever had my victories among women. 

I am most true to Rome. 

Antonius [aside]. I hate the man ! 

What filthy tools our Senate works with ! Still 90 

I must obey them. [Aloud.] Fare you will. [Going. 

Synorix. Farewell ! 
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Antonius [stopping]. A moment ! If you track this Sin- 
natus 

In any treason, I give you here an order 

[Produces a paper. 

To seize upon him. Let me sign it. it.] There— 

“Antonius leader of the Roman Legion.” 

[Hands the paper to Synorix. Goes up pathway and exit. 
Synorix. Woman again !—but I am wiser now. 

No rushing on the game—the net,—the net. 

[Shouts of “ Sinnatus ! Sinnatus ! ” Then horn. 
Looking off stage.] He comes, a rough, bluff, simple-looking 
fellow. 

If we may judge the kernel by the husk, 100 

Not one to keep a woman’s fealty when 
Assailed by Craft and Love. I’ll join with him : 

I may reap something from him—come upon her 
Again, perhaps, to day— her. Who are with him ? 

I see no face that knows me. Shall I risk it ? 

I am a Roman now, they dare not touch me. 

I will. 

Enter Sinnatus, Huntsmen and hounds. 

Fair Sir, a happy day to you ! 

You reck but little of the Roman here, 

While you can take your pastime in the woods. 109 

Sinnatus. Ay, ay, why not ? What would you with me, 
man ? 

Synorix. I am a life-long lover of the chase, 

And tho’ a stranger fain would be allow’d 
To join the hunt. 

Sinnatus. Your name ? 

Synorix. Strato, my name. 

Sinnatus. No Roman name ? 

Synorix. A Greek, my lord ; you know 

That we Galatians are both Greek and Gaul. 

and horns in the distance. 
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Sinnatus. Hillo, tbe stag ! [To &ynorix.~\ What, you are 
all unfurnish’d ? 

Give him a bow and arrows—follow—follow. 

[Exit, followed by Huntsmen. 
Synojrix. Slowly but surely—till I see my way. 

It is the one step in the dark beyond 

Our expectation, that amazes us. 120 

[Distant shouts and horns. 
Hillo ! Hillo ! [Exit Synorix. Shouts and horns. 


Sceke II. A Room in the Tctrarch's House. 

Frescoed figures on the walls. Evening. Moonlight outside. 
A couch with cushions on it. A small table with flagon of 
wine, cups, plate of grapes, etc., also the cup of Scene I. A 
chair with drapery on it. 

Gamma enters , and opens cin'tains of window. 

Camma. No Sinnatus yet—and there the rising moon. 

[Takes up a cithern and sits on couch. Plays and sings. 
“ Moon o n the field and the foaru T 
Moon on the waste and the wold, 

Moon blinglii m ho iu_e«_bring him liome 
Safe from the dark and the cold, 

Home, sweet moon, bring him home, 

Home with the flock to the fold— 

Safe from the wolf ”- 

[Listening Is he coming ? I thought I heard 
A footstep. No not yet. They say that Rome 10 

Sprang from a wolf. I fear my dear lord mixt 
With some conspiracy against the wolf. 

This mountain shepherd never dream’d of Rome. 

[Sings.] “ Safe from the wolf to the fold ”- 

And that great break of precipice that runs 
Thro’ all the wood, where twenty years ago 
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Huntsman, and hound, and deer were all neck-broken ! 

Nay, here he comes. 

Enter Sinnatus followed by Synorix. 

Sinnatus [angrily]. I tell thee, my good fellow, 

My arrow struck the stag. 

Synorix. But was it so ? 

Nay, you were further off: besides the wind 20 

Went with my arrow. 

Sinnatus. I am sure / struck him. 

Synorix. And I am just as sure, my lord, / struck him. 
[Aside.] And I may strike your game when you are gone. 
Camma. Come, come, we will not quarrel about the 
stag. 

I have had a weary day in watching you. 

Yours must have been a wearier. Sit and eat, 

And take a hunter’s vengeance on the meats. 

Sinnatus. No, no—we have eaten—we are heated. Wine ! 
Camma. Who is our guest ? 

Sinnatus. Strato he calls himself. 29 

[Camma offers wine to Synorix , while Sinnatus helps himself. 
Sinnatus. I pledge you, Strato. [Drinks. 

Synorix. And I you, my lord. [Drinks. 

Sinnatus [seeing the cup sent to Camma]. What’s here ? 
Camma. A strange gift sent to me to-day. 

A sacred cup saved from a blazing shrine 
Of our great Goddess, in some city where 
Antonius past. I had believed that Rome 
Made war upon the peoples not the Gods. 

Synorix. Most like the city rose against Antonius, 
Whereon he fired it, and the sacred shrine 
By chance was burnt along with it. 

Siii7iatus. Had you then 

No message with the cup? 

Camma. Why, yes, see here. 39 

[Gives him the scroll. 
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Sinnatus [reads]. ‘‘To the admired Camma,—beheld you 
afar off—loved you—sends you this cup—the cup we use in 
our marriages—cannot at present write himself other than. 

“ A Galatian serving by force in the 

% 

“Roman Legion.” 

Serving by force ! Were there no boughs to hang on, 

Rivers to drown in ? Serve by force ? No force 
Could make me serve by force. 

Synon.v. How then, my lord ? 

The Roman is encampt without your city— 

The force of Rome a thousand-fold our own. 

Must all Galatia hang or drown herself ? 50 

And you a Prince and Tetrarch in this province- 

Sinnatus. Province ! 

Sy 7107*13?. Well, well, they call it so in Rome. 

Sin7iat7is [a7ig)'ily~\. Province ! 

Sj/7iorij'. A noble anger ! but Antonius 

To-morrow will demand your tribute—you, 

Can you make war ? Have you alliances ? 

Bithynia, Pontus, Paphlagonia ? 

We have had our leagues of old with Eastern kings. 

There is iny hand—if such a league there be. 

What will you do ? 

Siniiatas. Not set myself abroach 

And run my mind out to a random guest 60 

Who join’d me in the hunt. You saw my hounds 
True to the scent ; ahd we have two-le^’d do^s 

CO o 

Among us who can smell a true occasion, 

And when to bark and how. 

Sg7iorix. My good Lord Sinnatus, 

I once was at the hunting of a lion. 

Roused by the clamour of the chase he woke, 

Came to the front of the wood—his monarch mane 
Bristled about his quick ears—he stood there 
Staring upon the hunter. A score of dogs 
Gnaw’d at his ankles : at the Last he felt 


70 
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The trouble of his feet, put forth one paw. 

Slew four, and knew it not, and so remain’d 
Staring upon the hunter : and this Rome 
Will crush you if you wrestle with her ; then 
Save for some slight report in her own Senate 
Scarce know what she has done. 

[Aside.] Would I could move him, 
Provoke him anj' way ! [Aloud."] The Lady Gamma, 

Wise I am sure as she is beautiful, 

Will close with me that to submit at once 

Is better than a wholly-hopeless war, 80 

Our gallant citizens murder’d all in vain. 

Son, husband, brother gash’d to death in vain, 

And the small state more cruelly trampled on 
Thau had she never moved. 

Gamma. Sir, I had once 

j A boy who died a babe ; but were he living 
And grown to man and Sinnatus will’d it, I 
•f Would set him in the front rank of the fight 

With scarce a pang. [Rises.] Sir, if a state submit 
At once, she may be blotted out at once 

And swallow’d in the conqueror’s chronicle. 90 

Whereas in wars of freedom and defence 
The glory and grief of battle won or lost 
Solders a race together—yea—tho’ they fail, 
j The names of those who fought and fell are like 
I A bank’d-up fire that flashes out again 
j Prom century to century, and at last 
j ' May lead them on to victory—I hope so— 

1 Like phantoms of the Gods. 


Sinnatus. 

Synorix [bowing]. Madam, 
Sinnatus. 


Well spoken, wife, 
so well I yield. 

I should not wonder 


If Synorix, who has dwelt three years in Rome 
And wrought his worst against his native land. 
Returns with this Antonius. 


100 
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Synorix. What is Synorix ? 

Sinnatus. Galatian, and not know ? This Synorix 
Was Tetrarch here, and tyrant also—did 


Dishonour to our wives. 

Synorix. Perhaps you judge him 

With feeble charity : being as you tell me 
Tetrarch, there might be willing wives enough 


To feel dishonour, honour. 

Camma. Do not say so. 

I know of no such wives in all Galatia. 
There may be courtesans for aught I know 
Whose life is one dishonour. 


110 


Enter Attendant. 

Attendant [aside]. My lord, the men ! 

Sinnatus [aside]. Our anti-Roman faction ? 

Attendant [aside]. Ay, my lord. 

Synorix [overhearing. Aside.] I have enough their anti- 

Roman faction. . 

Sinnatus [aloud]. Some friends of mine would speak with 

me without. 

You, Strato, make good cheer till I return. [Exit. 

Synorix. I have much to say, no time to say it in. 

First, lady, know myself am that Galatian 
Who sent the cup. 

Camma. I thank you from my heart. 

Synorix. Then that I serve with Rome to serve Galatia. 
That is my secret : keep it, or you sell me 120 

To torment and to death. [Coming closer. 

For your ear only— 

I love you—for your love to the great Goddess. 

The Romans sent me here a spy upon you, 

To draw you and your husband to your doom. 

I’d sooner die than do it. 

[Takes out 'paper given him by Antonius. 

This paper sign’d 
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Antonius—-will you take it, read it ? there ! 

Camma. [Heads] “You are to seize on Sinnatus,—if-” 

Synorix. [Snatches paper.'] No more. 

What follows is for no wife’s eyes. O Camma, 

Rome has a glimpse of this conspiracy ; 

Rome never yet hath spar’d conspirator. 130 

Horrible ! flaying, scourging, crucifying- 

Camma. I am tender enough. Why do you practise on 
me ? 

Synorix. Why should I practise on you ? How you wrong 
me ! 

I am sure of being every way malign’d. 

And if you should betray me to your husband- 

Camma. Will you betray him by this order? 

• Synorix. See, 

I tear it all to pieces, never dream’d 

Of acting on it. [ Tears the paper. 

Camma. I owe you thanks for ever. 

Synorix. Hath Sinnatus never told you of this plot ? 139 

Camma. What plot ? 

Synorix. A child’s sand-castle on the beach 

For the next wave—all seen,—all calculated, 

All known by Rome. No chance for Sinnatus. 

Camma. Why said you not as much to my brave Sinnatus ? 
Synorix. Brave—ay—too brave, too over-confident, 

Too like to ruin himself, and you, and me ! 

Who else, with this black thunderbolt of Rome 
Above him, would have chased the stag to-day 
In the full face of all the Roman camp ? 

A miracle that they let him home again, 149 

Not caught, maim’d, blinded him. [Camma shudders. 

[Aside.] I have made her tremble. 
[Aloud.] I know they mean to torture him to death. 

I dare not tell him how I came to know it ; 

I durst not trust him with—my serving Rome 
To serve Galatia : you heard him on the letter. 
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Not say as much ? I all but said as much. 

I am sure I told him that his plot was folly. 

I say it to you—you are wiser—Rome knows all, 

But you know not the savagery of Rome. 

Camma. O—have you power with Rome ? use it for him! 
Synorix. Alas ! I have no such power with Rome. All 
that 160 

Lies with Antonius. 

[As if struck by a sudden thought. Comes over to her. 

He will pass to-morrow 
In the gray dawn before the Temple doors. 

You have beauty,— O great beauty,—and Antonius, 

So gracious toward women, never yet 
Flung back a woman’s prayer. Plead to him, 

I am sure you will prevail. 

Camma. Still—I should tell 

My husband. 

Synorix. Will he let you plead for him 
To a Roman ? 

Camma. I fear not. 

Synorix. Then do not tell him. 

Or tell him, if you will, when you return, 

When you have charm’d our general into mercy, 

And all is safe again. O dearest lady, 

[Murmurs of “ Synorix ! Synorix ! ” heard outside. 

Think,—torture, —death,—and come. 

Camma. I will, I will. 

And I will not betray you. 

Synorix [aside. As Sinnatus enters .] Stand apart. 


170 


Entei' Sinnatus and Attendant. 

Sinnatus. Thou art that Synorix ! One whom thou hast 
wrong’d 

Without there, knew thee with Antonius. 

They howl for thee, to rend thee head from limb. 

Synorix. I am much malign’d. I thought to serve Galatia. 
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Sinnatus. Serve thyself first, villain ! They shall not harm 
My guest within my house. There ! [points to door ] there ! 

this door ] 80 

Opens upon the forest ! Out, begone ! 

Henceforth I am thy mortal enemy. 

Synorix. However I thank thee [draws his sword~\ ; thou 
hast saved my life. [Exit. 

Sinnatus. [To Attendant .] Return and tell them Synorix is 
not here. [Exit Attendant. 

What did that villain Synorix say to you ? 

Camma. Is he—that —Synorix ? 

Sinnatus. Wherefore should you doubt it ? 

One of the men there knew him. 

Camma. Only one. 

And he perhaps mistaken in the face. 

Sinnatus. Come, come, could he deny it? What did he say? 
Camma. What should he say ? 

Sinnatus. What should he say, my wife ! 190 

He should say this, that being Tetrarch once 
His own true people cast him from their doors 
Like a base coin. 


Camma. Not kindly to them ? 

Sinnatus. Kindly ? 

O the most kindly Prince in all the world ! 

Would clap his honest citizens on the back, 

Bandy their own rude jests with them, be curious 
About the welfare of their babes, their wives, 

O ay—their wives—their wives. What should he say ? 

He should say nothing to my wife if I 

Were by to throttle him ! He steep’d himself 200 

In all the lust of Rome. How should you guess 
What manner of beast it is ? 


Camma. Yet he seem’d kindly, 

And said he loathed the cruelties that Rome 
Wrought on her vassals. 

Sinnatus. Hid lie, honest man ? 
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Camma. And you, that seldom brook the stranger here, 
Have let him hunt the stag with you to-day. 

Sinnatus. I warrant you now, he said he struck the stag. 
Camma. Why no, he never touch’d upon the stag. 

Sinnatus. Why so I said, my arrow. Well, to sleep. 

[Goes to close door. 

Camma. Nay, close not yet the door upon a night 210 
That looks half day. 

' Sinnatus. True ; and my friends may spy him 

And slay him as he runs. 

Camma. He is gone already. 

Oh look,—yon grove upon the mountain, white 
In the sweet moon as with a lovelier snow ! 

But what a blotch of blackness underneath ! 

Sinnatus, you remember—yea, you must, 

That there three years ago—the vast vine-bowers 
Ran to the summit of the trees, and dropt 
Their streamers earthward, which a breeze of May 
Took ever and anon, and open’d out 
The purple zone of hill and heaven ; there 
You told your love ; and like the swaying vines 
Yea,—with our eyes, —our hearts, our prophet hopes 
Bet in the happy distance, and that all 
But cloudless heaven which we have found together 
In our three married years ! You kiss’d me there 
For the first time. Sinnatus, kiss me now. 

Sinnatus. First kiss. [Kisses Act-.] There then. You talk 

almost as if it 
Might be the last. 

Camma. Will you not eat a little ? 

Sinnatus. No, no, we found a goat-herd’s hut and shared 
His fruits and milk. Liar ! You will believe 
Now that he never struck the stag—a brave one 

Which you shall see to-morrow. 

Camma. I lise to morrow 

In the gray dawn, and take this holy cup 


220 
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To lodge it in the shrine of Artemis. 

Sinnatus. Good ! 

Canvma. If I be not back in half an hour. 

Come after me. 

Sinnatus. What ! is there danger ? 

Canvma. Nay, 

None that I know : ’tis but a step from here 
To the Temple. 

Sinnatus . All my brain is full of sleep. 

Wake me before you go. I’ll after you— ' 240 

After me now ! [Closes door and exit. 

Comma [drawing curtains]. Your shadow. Synorix— 

His face was not malignant, and he said 

That men malign’d him. Shall I go ? Shall I go ? 

Death, torture— 

“ He never yet Hung back a woman’s prayer ”— 

I go, but I will have my dagger with me. [Exit. 


Here ! 


Do you remember what I told 


Scene III. Same as Scene I. Dawn. 

Music and Singing in the Temple. 

Enter Synorix watch fully , after him Publius and Soldiers. 

Synorix. Publius ! 

Publius. 

Synorix. 
you ? 

Publius. When you cry w Rome, Rome,” to seize 
On whomsoever may be talking with you, 

Or man, or woman, as traitors unto Rome. 

Synorix. Right. Back again. How many of you are 
there ? 

Publius. Some half a score. [Exeunt Soldiers and Publius. 
Synorix. I have my guard about me. 

I need not fear the crowd that hunted me 
Across the w r oods, last night. I hardly gain’d 


n 
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The camp at midnight. Will she come to me 

Now that she knows me Synorix ? Not if Sinnatus 10 

Has told her all the truth about me. Well, 

I cannot help the mould that I was cast in. 

I fling all that upon my fate, my star. 

I know that I am genial, I would be 
! Happy, and make all others happy so 
’ They did not thwart me. Nay, she will not come. 

Yet if she be a true and loving wife 

She may, perchance, to save this husband. Ay ! 

See, see, my white bird stepping toward the snare. 

Why now I count it all but miracle, 20 

i That this brave heart of mine should shake me so, 

As helplessly as some unbearded boy’s 
When first he meets his maiden in a bower. 

Enter Gamma (with cup). 

Synorix. The lark first takes the sunlight on his wing, 

But you, twin sister of the morning star, 

Forelead the sun. 

Carrnna. Where is Antonius? 

Synorix. Not here as yet. You are too early for him. 

ci'osscs toivards Temple. 
Synorix. Nay, whither go you now ? 

Comma. To lodge this cup 

Within the holy shrine of Artemis, 

And so return. 

Synorix. To find Antonius here. 30 

[£/*<; goes into the Temple , he looks after her. 
The loveliest life that ever drew the light 
From heaven to brood upon her, and enrich 
Earth with her shadow ! I trust she will return. 

These Romans dare not violate the Temple. 

No, I must lure my game into the camp. 

A woman I could live and die for. What ! 

Die for a woman, what new faith is this ? 
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I am not mad, not sick, not old enough 
To doat on one alone. Yes, mad for her, 

Camma the stately, Camma the great-hearted, 40 

So mad, I fear some strange and evil chance 
Coming upon me, for by the Gods I seem 
Strange to myself. 

Re-enter Camma. 

Camma. Where is Antonius ? 

Synorix. Where ? As I said before, you are still too early. 
Camma. Too early to be here alone with thee ; * 

For whether men malign thy name, or no, 

It bears an evil savour among women. 

Where is Antonius? [ Loud .] 

Synorix. Madam, as you know, 

The camp is half a league without the city ; 

If you will walk with me we needs must meet '' 50 

Antonius coming, or at least shall find him 
Theffe in the camp. 

Camma. No, not one step with thee. 

Where is Antonius? [Louder.] 

Synorix [advancing towards her]. Then for your own sake, 
.Lady, I say it with all gentleness, 

And for the sake of Sinnatus your husband, 

I must comperyou. 

Camma [dravnng her dagger ]. Stay !—too near is death. 
Synorix [disarming her]. Is it not easy to disarm a 
woman ? 

Enter Sinnatus [seizes him from behind by the throat]. 

Synonx [throttled and scarce audible]. Rome ! Pome ! 
Sinnatus. Adulterous dog ! 

Synoi~ix [stabbing him with Camma?s dagger]. What ! will 
you have it ? 

[Camma utters a cry and runs to Sinnatus. 
Sinnatus [falls backward]. I have it in my heart—to the 
Temple —fly— 
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For my sake—or they seize on thee. Remember ! 60 

Away—farewell ! [Dies. 

Camma [runs up the steps into the Temple , looking back~\. 
Farewell ! 

Synorix [.seeing her escape ]. The women of the Temple 
drag her in. 

Publius ! Publius ! No, 

Antonius would not suffer me to break 
Into the sanctuary. She hath escaped. 

[Looking down at Sinnatus. 
“ Adulterous dog ! ” that red-faced rage at me ! 

Then with one quick short stab—eternal peace. 

So end all passions. Then what use in passions ? 

To warm the cold bounds of our dying life 

And, lest we freeze in mortal apathy, 70 

Employ us, heat us, quicken us, help us, keep us 

From seeing all too near that urn, those ashes 

Which all must be. Well used, they serve us well. 

I heard a saying in Egypt, that ambition 
Is like the sea wave, which the more you drink, 

The more you thirst—yea—drink too much, as men 
Have done on rafts of wreck—it drives you mad. 

I will be no such wreck, am no such gamester 
As, having won the stake, would dare the chance 
Of double, or losing all. The Roman Senate, 80 

For I have always play’d into their hands, 

Means me the crown. And Camma for my bride— 

The people love her—if I win her love, 

They too will cleave to me, as one with her. 

There then I rest, Rome’s tributary king. 

[Looking down at Sinnatus. 

Why did I strike him ?—having proof enough 
Against the man, I surely should have left 
That stroke to Rome. He saved my life too. Did he ? 

It seem’d so. I have play’d the sudden fool. 

And that sets her against me—for the moment. 


90 
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Camma—well, well, I never found the woman 
I could not force or wheedle to my will. 

She will be glad at last to wear my crown. 

And I will make Galatia prosperous too. 

And we will chirp among our vines, and smile 

At bygone things till that {pointing to Sinnatus') eternal peace. 

Rome ! Rome ! 

Enter Publius and Soldiers. 

Twice I cried Rome. Why came ye not before i 
Publius. Why come we now ? Whom shall we seize 
upon ? 

Synorix [pointing to the body of Sinnatzts], The body of 
that dead traitor Sinnatus. 

Bear him awav. 100 

— 

Music and Singing in Temple. 


ACT II. 

Scene. Interior of the Temple of Artemis. 

Small gold gates on platform in front of the veil before the 
colossal statue of the Goddess, and in the centre of the 
Temple a tripod altar, on which is a lighted lamp. Lamps 
(lighted) suspended between each pillar. Tripods, vases, 
garlands of flowers, etc., about stage. Altar at back close 
to Goddess, with two cups. Solemn music. Priestesses 
decorating the Temple. 

Enter a Priestess. 

Priestess. Phcebe, that man from Synorix, who has been 
So oft to see the Priestess, waits once more 
Before the Temple. 

Phcebe. We will let her know. 

[Signs to one of the Priestesses , who goes out. 
Since Camma fled from Synorix to our Temple, 
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And for her beauty, stateliness, and power, 

Was chosen Priestess here, have you not mark’d 
Her eyes were ever on the marble floor? 

To-day they are fixt and bright—they look straight out. 
Hath she made up her mind to marry him ? 

Priestess. To marry him who stabb’d her Sinnatus ! 10 

You will not easily make me credit that. 

Phoebe. Ask her. 


Enter Camma as Priestess (in front of the curtains). 

Priestess. • You will not marry Synorix ? 

Camma. My girl, I am the bride of Death, and only 
Marry the dead. 

Priestess. Not Synorix then ? 

Camma. My girl, 

At times this oracle of great Artemis 
Has no more power than other oracles 
To speak directly. 

Phoebe. Will you speak to him, 

The messenger from Synorix who waits 
Before the Temple ? 

Camma. Why not ? Let him enter. 

[Comes forward on to step by tripod. 


Enter a Messenger. 

Messenger [kneels]. Greeting and health from Synorix ! 

More than once 20 

You have refused his hand. When last I saw you, 

You all but yielded. He entreats you now 

For your last answer. When he struck at Sinnatus— 

As I have many a time declared to you— 

He knew not at the moment who had fasten’d 
About his throat—he begs you to forget it 
As scarce his act :—a random stroke : all else 
Was love for you : he prays you to believe him. 

Camma. I pray him to believe—that I believe him 
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Messenger'. Why that is well. You mean to marry him ? 30 
Camma. I mean to marry him—if that be well. 

Messenger. This very day the Romans crown him king 
For all his faithful services to Rome. 

He wills you then this day to marry him. 

And so be throned together in the sight 
Of all the people, that the world may know 
You twain are reconciled, and no more feuds 
Disturb our peaceful vassalage to Rome. 

Camma. To-day ? Too sudden. I will brood upon it. 
When do they crown him ? 

Messenger. Even now. 

Camma. And where ? 40 

Messenger. Here by your temple. 

Camma. Come once more to me 

Before the crowning,—I will answer you. [Exit Messenger. 
, Phoebe. Great Artemis ! O Camma, can it be well, 


W 


Or good, or wise, that you should clasp a hand 
Red with the sacred blood of Sinnatus ? 

Camma. Good ! mine own dagger driven by Synorix 
found 

All good in the true heart of Sinnatus, 

And quench’d it there for ever. Wise ! 


Life yields to death and wisdom bows to Fate, 

Is wisest, doing so. Did not this man 50 

Speak well ? We cannot fight imperial Rome, 

But he and I are both Galatian-born, 

And tributary sovereigns, he and I 

Might teach this Rome—from knowledge of our people— 
Where to lay on her tribute—heavily here 
And lightly there. Might I not live for that, 

And drown all poor self-passion in the sense 
Of public good V 

Phoebe. I am sure you will not marrv him. 

Camma. Are you so sure i I pray you wait and see. 

[Shouts from the distance , “ Synorix ! Synorix ! ” 60 
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Camma. Synorix, Synorix ! So they cried Sinnatus 
Not so long since—they sicken me. The One 
Who shifts his policy suffers something, must 
Accuse himself, excuse himself ; the Many 
Will feel no shame to give themselves the lie. 

Phoebe. Most like it was the Roman soldier shouted. 
Camma. Their shield-borne patriot of the morning star 
Hanged at mid-day, their traitor of the dawn 
The clamour’d darling of their afternoon I 
And that same head they would have play’d at ball with, 70 
And kick’d it featureless—they now would crown. 

[Flourish of trumpets. 

Enter a Galatian Nobleman with crown on a cushion. 

Noble [kneels]. Greeting and health from Synorix. He 
sends you 

This diadem of the first Galatian Queen, 

That you may feed your fancy on the glory of it, 

And join your life this day with his, and wear it 
Beside him on his throne. He waits your answer. 

Camma. Tell him there is one shadow among the shadows, 
One ghost of all the ghosts—as yet so new, 

So strange among them—such an alien there, 

So much of husband in it still—that if 80 

The shout of Synorix and Camma sitting 
Upon one throne, should reach it, it would rise 
He ! . . . He, with the red star between the ribs, 

And my knife there—and blast the king and me, 

And blanch the crowd with horror. I dare not, sir ! 

Throne him—and then the marriage—ay and tell him 
That I accept the diadem of Galatia— 

[All are amazed. 

Yea, that ye saw me crown myself withal. 

[Puts on the crown. 

I wait him his crown’d queen. 

Noble. So will I tell him. [Exit. 
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Music. Two Priestesses go up the steps before the shrine, draw 
the curtains on either side (discovering the Goddess), then 
open the gates and remain on steps, one on either side, and 
kneel. A Priestess goes off and returns with a veil of mar¬ 
riage, then assists Phcebe to veil Camma. At the same time 
Priestesses enter and stand on either side of the Temple. 
Camma and all the Priestesses kneel, raise their hands to 
the Goddess, and bow down. 

“ Synorix ! Synorix !” All rise. 

Camma. Fling wide the doors, and let the new-made 

children 91 

Of our imperial mother see the show. 

[,Sunlight pout's through the doors. 
I have no heart to do it. [To Phoebe']. Look for me ! 

[ Crouches. Phoebe looks out. 
[Shouts , “ Synorix ! Synorix ! ” 

Phoebe. He climbs the throne. Hot blood, ambition, pride 
So bloat and redden his face—O would it were 
His third last apoplexy ! O bestial ! 

O how unlike our goodly Sinnatus. 

Camma [on the ground]. You wrong him surely ; far as the 
face goes 

A goodlier-looking man than Sinnatus. 1U0 

Phoebe [aside]. How dare she say it? I could hate her for it 
But that she is distracted. [A flourish of trumpets. 

Camma. Is he crown’d ? 

Phoebe. Ay, there they crown him. 

[Croicd without shout , “Synorix ! Synorix ! ” 

Camma [rises. A Priestess brings a box of spices to Camma y 
who throws them on the altar flame.] 

Rouse the dead altar-flame, fling in the spices, 

Nard, cinnamon, amomum, benzoin. 

Let all the air reel into a mist of odour. 

As in the midmost heart of Paradise. 

Lay down the Lydian carpets foi* the king— 
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The king should pace on purple to his bride— 

And music there to greet my lord the king. [Music. 110 
[To Phoebe]. Dost thou remember when I wedded Sinnatus? 
Ay, thou wast there—whether from maiden fears 
Or reverential love for him I loved, 

Or some strange second-sight, the marriage-cup 
Wherefrom we make libation to the Goddess 
So shook within my hand, that the red wine 
Ran down the marble and lookt like blood, like blood. 

Phoebe. I do remember your first-marriage fears. 

Camma. I have no fears at this my second marriage. 

See here—I stretch my hand out—hold it there. 120 

How steady it is ! 

Phoebe. Steady enough to stab him ! 

Camma. O hush ! O peace ! This violence ill becomes 
The silence of our Temple. Gentleness, 

Low words best chime with this solemnity. 

Enter a procession of Priestesses and Children bearing garlands 
and golden goblets , and strewing flowers. 

Enter Synoiiix (as King , with gold laurel-wreath crown and 
purple robes), followed by Antonius, Publius, Noblemen , 
Guards , and the Populace. 

Camma. Hail, King ! 

Synorix. Hail, Queen ! 

The wheel of Fate has roll’d me to the top. 

I would that happiness were gold, that I 
jVIight cast my largess of it to the crowd ! 

I would that every man made feast to-day 

Beneath the shadow of our pines and planes ! 130 

For all my truer life begins to-day. 

The past is like a traveled land now sunk 
Below the horizon—like a barren shore 
That grew salt weeds, but now all drown’d in love 
And glittering at full tide—the bounteous bays 
And havens filling with a blissful sea. 
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Nor speak I now too mightily, being King 
And happy ! happiest. Lady, in my power 
To make you happy. 

Camma. Yes, sir. 

SynorLv. Our Antonius, 

Our faithful friend of Home, tho’ Home may set 140 

A free foot where she will, yet of his courtesy 
Entreats he may be present at our marriage. 

Camma. Let him come—a legion with him, if he will. 

[To Anto?iius.] Welcome, my lord Antonius, to our Temple. 
[To Synorix .] You on this side the altar. [To Antonius .] 
You on that. 

Call first upon the Goddess, Synorix. 

[All face the Goddess. Priestesses , Children , Populace , 
and Guards kneel—the others remain standing. 
Synorix. O Thou, that dost inspire the germ with life, 

The child, a thread within the house of birth, 

And give him limbs, then air, and send him forth 

The glory of his father—Thou whose breath 150 

Is balmy wind to robe our hills with grass, 

And kindle all our vales with myrtle-blossom, 

And roll the golden oceans of our grain, 

And sway the long grape-bunches of our vines, 

And fill all hearts with fatness and the lust 
Of plenty—make me happy in my marriage ! 

Chorus [chanting]. Artemis, Artemis, hear him, Ionian 
Artemis ! 

Camma. O Thou that slayest the babe within the womb 
Or in the being born, or after slayest him 

As boy or man, great Goddess, whose storm-voice 160 

Unsockets the strong oak, and rears his root 

Beyond his head, and strows our fruits, and lays 

Our golden grain, and runs to sea and makes it 

Foam over all the fleeted wealth of kings 

And peoples, hear. 

Whose arrow is the plague—whose quick flash splits 
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The mid-sea mast, and rifts the tower to the rock, 

And hurls the victor’s column down with him 
That crowns it, hear. 

Who causest the safe earth to shudder and gape, 170 

And gulf and flatten in her closing chasm 
Domed cities, hear. 

Whose lava-torrents blast and blacken a province 
To a cinder, hear. 

Whose winter-cataracts find a realm and leave it 
A waste of rock and ruin, hear. I call thee 
To make my marriage prosper to my wish ! 

Chorus. Artemis, Artemis, hear her, Ephesian Artemis ! 
Camma. Artemis, Artemis, hear me, Galatian Artemis ! 

I call on our own Goddess in our own Temple. 180 

Chorus. Artemis, Artemis, hear her, Galatian Artemis ! 

[ Thunder. A ll rise. 

Synori.v [aside ]. Thunder! Ay, ay, the storm was drawing 
hither 

Across the hills when I was being crown’d. 

I wonder if I look as pale as she ? 

Camma. Art thou—still bent—on marrying ? 

Synorlr. Surely—yet 

These are strange words to speak to Artemis. 

Camma. Words are not always what they seem, my 
King. 

I will be faithful to thee till thou die. 

Synorix. I thank thee, Camma,—I thank thee. 

Camma [turning to Antonins']. Antonius, 

Much graced are we that our Queen Rome in you 190 

Deigns to look in upon our barbarisms. 

[ Turns, goes up steps to altar before the Goddess. Takes a 
cup from off the altar. Holds it towards Antonius. 
Antonius goes up to the foot of the steps, opposite to 
Synorix. 

You see this cup, my lord. [ Gives it to him. 

Antonius. 


Most curious ! 
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The many-breasted mother Artemis 
Emboss’d upon it. 

Camma. It is old, I know not 

How many hundred years. Give it me again. • 

It is the cup belonging our own Temple. 

[Puts it back on altar , and takes up the cup 
of Act I. Showing it to Antonins. 
Here is another sacred to the Goddess, 

The gift of Synorix ; and the Goddess, being 

For this most grateful, wills, thro’ me her Priestess, 

In honour of his gift and of our marriage, 200 

That Synorix should drink from his own cup. 

Synorix. I thank thee, Camma,—I thank thee. 

Camma. For—my lord— 

It is our ancient custom in Galatia 
That ere two souls b e knit for life and death, 

They two should drink together from one cup, 

In symbol of their married unity. 

Making libation to the Goddess. Bring me 
The costly wines we use in marriages. 

[ They bring in a large jar of wine. 
Camma pours wine into cup. 
ITo Synorix.'] See here, I fill it. [To Antonins."] Will you 
. drink, my lord ? 209 

Antonius. I ? Why should I ? I am not to be married. 
Camma. But that might bring a Roman blessing on 
us. 

Antonius [refusing cup]. Thy pardon. Princess ! 

Camma. Thou art in the right. 

This blessing is for Synorix and for me. 

See first I make libation to the Goddess. [Makes libation. 
And now I drink. [Drinks and fils the cup again. 

Thy turn, Galatian King. 

Brink and drink deep—our marriage will be fruitful. 

Brink and drink deep, and thou wilt make me happy. 

[Synorix goes up to her. She hands him the cup. He drinks. 
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Synorix. There, Carama ! I have almost drain’d the cup— 
A few drops left. 

' • Libation to the Goddess. 

[He throws the remaining drops on the 
altar and gives Camma the cup. 
Camma [placing the dtp on the altar]. Why then the 
Goddess hears. 

[Comes down and forward to tripod. Antonius follows. 

Antonius, 220 

Where wast thou on that morning when I came 
To plead to thee for Sinnatus’s life, 

Beside this temple half a year ago ? 

Antonius. I never heard of this request of thine. 

Synorix [coming hastily forward to foot of tripod steps]. I 
sought him and I could not find him. Pray you, 

Go on with the marriage rites. 

Camma. Antonius- 

“ Camma ? ” who spake ? 

Antonius. Not I. 

Phabe. Nor any here. 

Camma. I am all but sure that some one spake. Antonius, 

^ found him plotting against Rome, 

Would you have tortured Sinnatus to death ? 230 

Antonius. No thought was mine of torture or of death, 

But had I found him plotting, I had counsell’d him 
To rest from vain resistance. Rome is fated 
To rule the world. Then, if he had not listen’d, 

I might have sent him prisoner to Rome. 

Synorix. Why do you palter with the ceremony ? 

Go on with the marriage rites. 

Camma. They are finish’d. 

Synorix. How ! 

Camma. Thou hast drunk deep enough to make me happy. 
Dost thou not feel the love I bear to thee 
Glow thro’ thy veins ? 

Synorix. The love I bear to thee 240 
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Glows thro’ my veins since first I look’d on tliee. 

But wherefore slur the perfect ceremony ? 

The sovereign of Galatia weds his Queen, 

Let all be done to the fullest in the sight 

Of all the Gods. [Starts.'] This pain—what is it ?—again ? 

I had a touch of this last year—in—Rome. 

Yes, yes. [To Antonins.] Your arm—a moment—It will pass. 
I reel beneath the weight of utter joy— 

This all too happy day, crown—queen at once. [Staggers. 
O all ye Gods—Jupiter !— J upiter ! [Falls backward. 

Camvna. Dost thou cry out upon the Gods of Rome ? 251 

Thou art Galatian-born ! Our Artemis 
Has vanquish’d their Diana. 

Synorix [on the ground]. I am poison’d. 

She—close the Temple doors. Let her not fly. 

Camma [leaning on tripod]. Have I not drunk of the same 
cup with thee ? 

Synorix. Ay, by the Gods of Rome and all the world, 

She too—she too—the bride ! the Queen ! and I— 

Monstrous ! I that loved her. 

Camma. I loved him. 

Synorix. O murderous mad-woman ! I pray you lift me 
And make me walk awhile. I have heard these poisons 260 
May be walk’d down. [Antonins and Publius raise him up. 

My feet are tons of lead, 

They will break in the earth—I am sinking—hold me — 

Let me alone. [They leave him ; he sinks down on ground. 

Too late—thought myself wise— 

A woman’s dupe. Antonius, tell the Senate 
I have been most true to Rome—would have been true 

To her —if—if- [Falls as if dead. 

Camma [coming and leaning over him]. So falls the throne 
of an hour. 

Synorix [half rising]. Throne ? is it thou ? the Fates are 
throned, not we— 

Not guilty of ourselves—thy doom and mine— 
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Thou—coming my way too—Camma—good night. [Dies. 
Camma [upheld by weeping Priestesses]. Thy way ? poor 
worm, crawl down thine own black hole 270 

To the lowest Hell. Antonius, is he there ? 

I meant thee to have follow’d—better thus. 

Nay, if my people must<be thralls of Rome, 

He is gentle, tlio’ a Roman. 

hack into the arms of the Priestesses. 

Antonius. Thou art one 

With thine own people, and tlio’ a Roman I 
Forgive thee, Camma. 

Camma [raising herself]. “Camma !” —why there again 
I am most sure that some one call’d. O women, 

Ye will have Roman masters. I am glad 
I shall not see it. Did not some old Greek 
Say death was the chief good ? He had my fate for it, 280 
Poison’d. [Sinks back again.] Have I the crown on ? I 
will go 

To meet him, crown’d ! crown’d victor of my will— 

On my last voyage—but the wind has fail’d— 

Growing dark too—but light enough to row— 

Row to the blessed Isles ! the blessed Isles !— 

Sinnatus! 

Why comes he not to meet me ? It is the crown 
Offends him — and my hands are too sleepy 

To lift it off. [Phoebe takes the croivn off. 

Who touch’d me then ? I thank you. 

[Rises, with outspread arms. 


There—league on league of ever-sliining shore 
Beneath an ever-shining sun—I see him— 
“Camma, Camma 1” Sinnatus, Sinnatus ! 


290 

[Dies. 
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Act I. Scene i. 

No special Galatian city is meant. It is nevertheless interesting 
to note in passing that each of the three great tribes (see Introd. 
p. xxx.) had its capital. In the S. W. was Pessinus, chief town of 
the Tolistobogi ; in the centre was Ancyra (now Angora), capital 
of the Tectosages ; and in the N.E. was Tavium, capital of the 
Trocmi. 

exeunt is 3rd pers. plural, and exit is 3rd pers. singular of 
the Latin verb exire , to go out (leave the stage). 

1. The opening soliloquy is written in fairly regular verse of 
ten (or eleven) syllables, forming what may be regarded as five 
iambic (~— —) feet, sometimes with an unaccented extra syllable. 
Later the m£tre becomes much freer, and (as in all good English 
verse) depends for its rhythm far more on stress (accent) than on 
the number of syllables. 

2. bowering-in : a separable compound coined by Tennyson, 
instead of the inseparable ‘embowering.’ The hyphen seems 
hardly right, as one could say just as correctly ‘ bowcring the 
city in’; but it prevents one from taking it as ‘in the city.’ 
These opening words—like very many others in the play, espe¬ 
cially in the monologues—have no grammatical construction, and 
cannot be * parsed ’ as a sentence. One may regard them, if one 
likes to do so, as a kind of exclamation. When one talks to 
oneself, or to anyone capable of easily following the sequence of 
one’s thoughts, words may often with advantage entirely dis¬ 
regard the rules of composition and logic. When such cases 
occur, I shall merely try to show the sequence of thought, and 
not attempt any explanation of the construction. 

4. Why Synorix fled from his Tetrarchy is explained later. 
A Tetrarchy (see Introd. p. xxx.) is a fourth part of a province, 
and a Tetrarch (though the word is sometimes used loosely for 
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any petty ruler) is the governor of such fourth part. Thus Herod 
Antipas and Philip (Matth. xiv. and Euke iii.) were called 
Tetrarchs because they each ruled the fourth part of the former 
kingdom of their father, Herod the Great. 

9-10. i.e. ‘She is (or has) married since—has married Sin- 
natus_* 

13. Notice that he has at present no suspicion that Rome 
intends to make him king. 

15. clans: rather contemptuously for ‘tribes.’ (See Introd. 
p. xxx.) The word clan is Gaelic, and used especially in Scotland. 

It means a collection of families under a chieftain. 

25. Artemis. (See Introd. p. xxxiv.) 

beheld you. It is noticeable that Tennyson, both in his 
plays and in his Idylls of the King , and even in his lyrics, uses 

* thou ’ and * thee ’ more sparingly and discriminatingly than 
many poets. His friend Edward Fitzgerald (well known for his 
paraphrase of ‘Omar Khayyam’) wrote to him in regard to 
Queen Mary : “I don’t quite understand why you have so much 
relinquished thee and l/icm .... I know that we have had more 
than enough of thee and thou in modern plays and poems, but it • 
should surely rule in the common talk of Mary’s time.” Tenny¬ 
son’s use of ‘thou’ and of ‘you* is somewhat like the use of 

* du ’ and ‘ Ihr ’ in German poetry (‘ Sie ’ being but seldom used). 
He makes even lovers often use ‘you’ ( e.g. i. ii. 212 seq. ) and 
uses ‘ thou ’ mostly to express contempt, anger, excitement, or 
pity. (Thus King Arthur addresses Guinevere as ‘ thou ’ in their 
parting scene.) But at times he seems to vary the address with 
no apparent reason (e.g. ii. 59 and 111 ; n. 209, 212, 221, and 229 ; 
and notice Sinnatus’ only ‘ thee ’ to his wife, when he is dying, 
i. iii. GO). The following passages may be perhaps advan¬ 
tageously compared : i. i. 25, 37, 107 ; I. ii. 18, 20, 30, 175, 
183, 185, 201 seq. i I. iii. 45, 52, 58, 60; II. 145, 185, 189, 239, 
273, 288. 

35. my range of women, i.e. my experience of women. To 
‘ range through (or over),’ or to * have a range,’ means to extend 
or rove freely over a certain space. The ‘ range ’ of a plant, 
animal, etc., is the extent of country in which it is found ; the 
‘range’ of a gun is the distance it carries; the ‘range’ of a 
voice is its compass. Range seems a form of the word ‘ rank ’ 
(Germ. Rang). 

40. The oftener I read this passage the more certain I feel 
that Synorix must have given the boy at least half an obol, and 
that Tennyson should have mentioned the fact, and not have 
feared that it would lower the general tone of his tragedy. 

41. For Antonius see Introd. p. xxxii. 
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44. A sot (Fr. sot, a fool ; said to be from the Celtic) is a dolt 
or blockhead, especially one stupefied by habitual intemperance. 
He means that Camma is one half stupefied by her intemperate 
devotion to religious forms and ceremonies. 

50. Is ... open arms, i.e. ensures open-armed welcome. 

52. I worm..., i.e. I’ll work my way like a worm through 
(stealthily explore) all their crooked devices. This present tense 
instead of future is used in some expressions ; c.<j. ‘ I bet it rains 
to-morrow,’ * I promise you I’m there before you,’ etc. It won’t 
go with 1 1 believe,’ ‘ I am sure,’ etc. 

59. See on 1. 13 and Introd. p. xxxi. 

60. it, i.e. the crown. 

71. Juno (Grk. Hera) was the wife of Juppiter (Zeus), and as 
Queen of Heaven was naturally regarded as supreme in regal form 
and dignity, whereas Venus (Grk. Aphrodite), as the goddess of 
love, was the most ravisliingly beautiful in feature. Paris, the 
shepherd-prince of Troy, was chosen as arbiter between the three 
great goddesses, Juno, Venus, and Minerva (Grk. Pallas Athene), 
. a nd assigned the golden apple, the prize of beauty, to Venus. 

81. Tarquin : Tarquinius Superbus (Tarquin the Proud) was 
the last king of Rome. He was expelled, together with his 
family, about 510 b.c. The immediate cause of this expulsion 
was a shameful outrage committed by his son Sextus on Lucretia, 
the wife of his cousin Tarquinius Collatinus. The Romans then 
abolished the monarchy, and elected Collatinus and Brutus, who 
had been the chief leader of the revolution, as the first consuls 
of the Roman republic. Tarquin made several attempts to 
recover the throne. His cause was espoused by various towns, and 
by the powerful Lars Porsenna of Clusium, the story of whose 
attack on Rome and of the defence of the bridge by Horatius 
Codes, and the heroism of Caius Mucius, forms one of the best 
known episodes of the early history of Rome. (Modern critical 
research seems, alas, to have made it fairly certain that Porsenna 
took Rome, and that the Romans were tributaries of the king of 
Clusium for some time.) The last attempt made by Tarquinius, 
according to the old legends, was in alliance with the Latin 
states, who, at the expulsion of the Tarquins, had made them¬ 
selves independent of Rome. The contest was decided by the 
celebrated battle of Lake Regillus (490 b.c.), at which the Romans 
gained a decisive victory. Tarquinius then fled to the city of 
Cumae, where he died, it is said, in misery and desolation. 

84. dry light (Lat. lumen siccum) is used to signify the light 
of the reason uninfluenced by the feelings. 

fool-fire, a befooling passion, misleading one like a 
fire’ (‘will o’ the wisp’). 


‘ wild- 
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86. drown you In the good regard .... I do not feel sure of the 
exact sense. Either the friendly intentions of Rome are likened 
to deep water, in which he may by careless presumption get 
out of his depth, or else the meaning is merely ‘ it may put an 
end to you as the object of Rome’s good regard.’ 

91. them, evidently the Senate, not its tools. 

97. The Greeks and Romans sometimes used hunting-nets into 
which they drove the game, instead of chasing it in open field. 
Thus Hercules is said to have captured the Erymanthian boar in 
a net. In the first Ode of Horace, so well known to many 
English schoolboys, we hear of a wild boar 4 breaking the fine 
meshes of a net.’ (Other passages in Horace in which the net is 
mentioned are Epod. ii. 32 ; Ep. i. 6. 58 ; 18. 46.) 

108. To reck little (nought) of = to pay little (no) attention to ; 
to care little (nothing) for. An impersonal form, e.<j. * it recks 
me not (nought),’ is also used. The word is probably of the 
same root as 4 reckon.’ The Roman camp was, as we are told in 
i. iii. 49, * half-a-league ’ distant from the city. Autoilius had 
been sent to demand tribute from the Galatians (I. ii. 54). 
Synorix exaggerates purposely (I. ii. 149) the danger incurred by 
Sinnatus (cf. n. 230). 

115. See remarks on Graeco-Galatia, Introd. p. xxx. The 
true form of the name in Greek is Str&ton, but we throw the 
accent on the first syllable, as in Plato and Homer (Grk. Platon, 
HOmGros). The names Camilla, Sinnatos (or Sinatos), and 
Synorix are evidently Gallic names in a Greek disguise. It is 
impossible to say whether they were pronounced as Sinnatos or 
Sinnatos, Synorix or Synorix. Tennyson makes the penulti¬ 
mate short, and gives the names in his verse sometimes two 
accents and sometimes one. 

118. Slowly hut surely, sc. ‘ I will follow.’ By step he seems 
to mean the step of a stair or ladder. When, in the dark, one 
fancies lie has reached the bottom of the stair, an extra step is 
apt to cause a series shake or fall. 


Act I. Scene ii. 

Frescoed, ‘painted in fresco.’ See below on ii. 164. 
The Italian word fresco means 4 fresh,’ and to paint in fresco is 
to paint (with mineral pigments) on the fresh plaster of a wall or 
ceiling, before it is dry. The 4 frescoes ’ of Raphael in the Papal 
(Vatican) Palace, and those of Michelangelo in the Sixtine 
Chapel, are probably the finest in existence. The Greeks and 
Romans decorated their houses a great deal with wall-paintings, 
fine examples of which have been excavated at Pompeii, 
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cithern, cilte.m and cither (Germ. Zither) are forms of the 
Latin word cithara (Grk. Kiffdpa or idOapis). The cxthara was a 
kind of lute or guitar, smaller than the lyre. 


10 According to the old myth about the founding of Rome, 
the twins Romulus and Remus (supposed to have been sons of 
the war-god Mars, by a vestal priestess ; through whom they 
were the heirs to the throne of Alba Longa) were sent adrift in a 
box, or cradle, on the river Tiber; but the box stranded, and 
they were suckled by a she-wolf, who carried them to her den, 
where they were later discovered by a shepherd. The ''olf, the 
beast sacred to Mars, was on this account the symbol of Rome 
In later times the she-wolf was used to designate the Church ot 
Rome, especially the Papal ‘Guelf’ ( = ‘ Wolf’) party, in contra¬ 
distinction to the Imperial ‘ Ghibellines (See* for “J^tance, 
Dante, Inf. i. 49.) In the museum of the Capitol at Rome there 
is a curious antique bronze she-wolf (possibly the one mentioned 
by Cicero as having been struck by lightning), which is repre¬ 
sented as giving suck to the twin infants. ihe figures of the 
two children are restorations by Michelangelo. 


11. mixt: past participle. 

13. This mountain shepherd, i.e. the subject of the song. 

15. And that ..., probably a sudden exclamation (see on i. i. 2) ; 
but just possibly the sense is ‘ And safe from that .... 

18. The way in which Sinnatus keeps harping on the stag, 
even after he has discovered who Synonx is (i. n. -07, ~di), 
shows some touch of an almost Shakespearean skill in character¬ 
drawing. But (as is sometimes the case in lennyson s plays) 
the conception doesn’t stand the test of ordinary facts. 1 he 
stag was killed (see i. ii. 232), so that the arrow that struck it 
would have been found, and most certainly recognized, by the 
huntsmen. (I remember a very similar case, when I and a fellow- 
traveller in Central Africa both fired at a zebra. He claimed the 
animal until it was cut up for food, when an express-bullet alone 
was found, proving that his Snider bullet had missed its mark.) 

28. we have eaten : explained in i. ii. 230. 

47. This is such a good paraphrase of Lessing’s “ Nietnand 
muss mxissen ’’—the sense of which is exactly ‘ no one can be 
forced to be forced’—and the application of the maxim in both 
cases lias so much in common, that I think it most pio oa. c ia 
Tennyson had the well-known passage from Nathan in imiul. 
In 1843 Carlyle, I find, said in a letter to Tennyson : I know 

that you cannot read German’’; but Tennyson learnt enoug 1 
German later in life to work his way through some of the c ne 
German poets. 
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52. Province ! The word signified that the country had been 
•already actually annexed as tributary to the Roman Empire and 
was under the supreme authority of a Roman governor (pro- 
consul, or propraetor). The fact is, that Galatia had become 
virtually subject to the Romans a century or more before the 
supposed date of these events, although it had been allowed to 
retain its own form of government. It was made into a Roman 
province by Augustus in c.c. 25. See Introd. p. xxxi. 

57. Eastern kings : e.g. Antiochus the Great, whom they had 
helped against the Romans (about 189 b.c.). 

■t , There is my hand, i.e. ‘ I am ready to venture any wager, 
if ... ,’ or perhaps ‘ I am ready to join you in any venture.’ 

59. abroach-=on the broach, i.e. in such a state (said of a cask) 
that the liquid runs out. The verb ‘ to broach ’ means to pierce 
or tap a cask so as to let the liquor run. Broach is the same 
word as brooch , Fr. broche , a sharp spit or pin. 

79. close, i.e. agree. 

96 seq. The metaphor is not very plain. An artificially * bank’d 
up fire ’ would hardly last for centuries, so I suppose he means 
volcanoes, which are sometimes dormant for long periods. The 
subject to ‘may lead’ seems to be ‘names,’ not ‘fire.’ By 
phantoms of the Gods he means apparitions of the Gods, such as 
in many battles (according to Homer and old legends) led on 
warrior-hosts to victory. Thus the battle of Regillus (see 
on I. i. 81) was said to have been gained by the Romans 
through the present help of the gods Castor and Pollux. A lurid 
picture of such ‘ phantoms ’ (perhaps in Tennyson’s memory when 
writing this passage) is given in the second book of Virgil’s 

99. so well I yield, i.e. as you have spoken well, I shall do well 
to yield. 

106. being . Tetrarch: an absolute construction, like the 
4 ablative absolute in Latin. It is perhaps a nominative— 

‘ nominativus pendens,’ as it is called ; i.e. the full expression 
would be ‘ he being Tetrarch, there might be ... .’ The construc¬ 
tion is perfectly admissible in case the sense is, as here, quite 
plain. 

108. To feel dishonour, honour, to feel dishonour to be honour. 
The use of the comma in such construction is hardly justifiable. 

114. In the original edition of The Cup (1884) this line is 
printed : “ Some friends of mind ... I have ventured to 

emend it. 

132. practise on me. i.e. try to affect me by such artifices— 
such painfully descriptive words. 

151. See ii. 280. 
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153. The ‘dash’ probably is meant to signify a pause. He 
hesitates as to how he shall express himself, and then chooses 
his former expression (1. 119). 

154. on the letter, i.e. what he said about the letter. 

155. Not say as much 7 He repeats her question (1. 143). 

173. stand apart : seems addressed to Camma. 


179. Serve thyself... , i.e. look after yourself if you wish to 
save your life. 

189. The sense of should is slightly varied. Camma means 
* What was he likely to say?’ and Sinnatus answers ‘What lie 
ought to have said—the only thing he has any right to say, is 
this....’ 


205. The first meaning of to brook (A.-Sax. brucan , Germ. 
brauchen) is ‘to use,’ ‘to enjoy.’ Hence ‘to endure,’ ‘put up 
with. ’ 


209. See above 1. 19. 

211. Apparently he still fancies Synorix to be still hiding in 
the doorway. 

214. a lovelier snow, i.e. a snowy whiteness lovelier than snow 
itself. 


217. three years ago. One may regard the sentence as un¬ 
finished, or may consider it continued below (1. 221). 

223. The meaning seems to be : ‘ our hearts and our prophetic 
hopes let in (gave us glimpses of) that happy future which we 
have since experienced’; and Yea,—with our eyes,—apparently 
means that these glimpses were vouchsafed to them by means of 
their eyes, i.e. when they looked into each other’s eyes. 

228. First kiss : seems merely a sleepy vague repetition of her 
words. 


241. Your shadow : addressed to the curtains. 
244. See above, 1. 166. 


Act I. Scene iii. 

15. Tennyson tells us that in Synorix we should see not a 
common villain, but an ‘epicurean.’ (Introd. p. xxiv.) It was 
the doctrine of the Greek philosopher Epicurus (who taught at 
Athens about 300 b.c. ) that the highest good is happiness—by 
which he did not merely mean sensuous happiness. Virtue, 
according to him, should be practised, not for its own sake (as 
the Stoics taught), but in so far as it is the means of true happi¬ 
ness. This doctrine naturally became often degraded into the 
cult of a more or less refined sensuality—as in the case of Synorix, 
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whose fatalism, self-satisfied ‘geniality,’ and easy-going live-and- 

let-live theories, are well stated. The word ‘genial’ is used 

here rather in its Latin sense, i.e. naturally festive and self- 
indulgent. 

♦ n 6 >‘ ^ orel ® ad » l ea <l fc he way before, precede ; formed like * fore¬ 
tell, foreshadow,’ etc. When Venus precedes the sun (i.e. is 
above the eastern horizon before sunrise) she is the morning- 
star ; when she appears to us to lag behind the sun and is still 
above the western horizon at sunset, she is the evening-star. 
(Mercury can also be regarded as a morning-star and evening- 
stai, put is so near the sun that he is not often plainly visible.) 

32. to brood, to linger lovingly on her. The conception given 
in these lines is very beautiful, and the expression perfect. 

56. too near is death, i.e. too near to allow your nearer 
approach. 


58. Rome I Rome! (See above, i. iii. 2.) Notice that according 
to Plutarch’s version Synorix ‘slew Sinatos with guile.’ (Introd. 

S . xxvi.) Tennyson’s story of a passionate blow struck in self- 
efence, or anyhow under great provocation, puts the deed in a 
different light, but does not help one to recognize in Synorix 
that touch of conscience which Tennyson seems to have detected 
even in the worst of Shakespeare’s villains. 

68 seq. For such philosophizing one needs no moral sense. A 
more worthy disciple of Epicurus, the Roman philosopher-poet 
Lucretius ( I emiyson’s poem on whom is exceeding^ fine) under¬ 
took in his great poem De rerum datura to teach men to lay 
aside the fear of death ; but not by means of this degraded 
epicureanism (or ‘ hedonism ’), the main tenet of which is that the 
use of our passions is to get as much sensual pleasure as possible 
out of human life, and to make us forget death. 


69. He conceives (according to the theory of Epicurus, or 
Democritus) this mortal life of ours as a little vitalism, due to 
some fortuitous concurrence of atoms, and warm with the 
present reality of self-conscious existence, but bounded on all 
sides by the cold, dark ‘ illimitable Inane ’ of the Past and the 
future. Cf. Shakespeare’s “our little life is rounded by a sleep.” 

/0. mortal apathy, death-like, or death-bringing, insensibility. 
It is well worth notice that while this degraded philosophy (like 
much so-called philosophy in our days) exalted the passions as 
the means of sensual enjoyment, the genuine Epicurean held that 
the highest good consisted in that passionless tranquillity which 
made men not all unlike the gods themselves in their ‘sacred 
everlasting calm.’ (In his jLncretius Tennyson gives a splendid 
picture of the gods of Epicurus, throned in “ lucid interspace of 
world and world,” and speaks of the “Passionless bride, divine 
Tranquillity, yearned after by the wisest of the wise.”) Thus, 
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SCENE III.] 

entirely diverse as the fundamental principles of Epicureanism 
and Stoicism apparently are, this 4 tranquillity ’ is really almost 
identical with the 4 apathy * (diradeia) of the Stoics, by which was 
meant no dull lethargy, but the calm self-possessed dispassionate¬ 
ness of a well-balanced mind. 

72. that urn: the sepulchral urn, in which the ashes were 
collected after the dead body had been burnt on the funeral pyre. 

76. drink too much, i.e. if you drink too much. This form of 
hypothesis seems really an imperative, and different from such 
constructions as 4 had I been there,’ ‘ spake he never so wisely,’ 
etc. 

81. play’d into their hands : acted so that they gained their 
object. The idea seems to be that of guiding or manipulating 
something so that it falls into the hands (comes into the 
possession) of someone. The expression is also found in German: 
‘ einem in die Hande spielen.’ 

82. me : dative case. 

Camma for my bride, i.e. ‘if I have Camma for my bride,’ 
or 4 Camma being once my bride.’ It is best to regard such con¬ 
structions as absolute, like the Latin ablative (or the Greek 
genitive) absolute, and not to talk about 4 elliptical ’ construc¬ 
tions and 4 understanding ’ certain unexpressed words. 

85. I reBt, i.e. I shall 4 dare the chance ’ no further. 

86. proof enough. See i. ii. 113. 

88. Cf. I. ii. 183. Synorix is now unwilling to allow that 
Sinnatus had saved his life. Still he has to admit that 4 it 
seem’d so.’ 

89. the sudden fool, i.e. have acted like a fool in obeying a 
sudden impulse. 

95. chirp. The word is used of the comfortable contented 
note of little birds. It well shows the very mistaken view that 
he takes of Camma’s character. He conceives her and himself 
4 chirping ’ together like two amorous sparrows. 

96. See above, 1. 67. 

97. See above, 1. 2. 

Act II. 

Half a year is supposed to have elapsed, as we are told in 1. 223 
of this Act. 

For the statue of the Goddess see In trod. p. xxxvii. 

A tripod altar is a movable altar standing on three feet, 
used for incense. 

A tripod is a three-footed pot or bowl. Tripods were in the 
Homeric age often given as prizes and presents, and in later 
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times costly tripods of fine workmanship and adorned with 
inscriptions were often given as votive offerings, and kept in 
temples. (The word is also used for a three-legged stool, such as 
that used by the Delphic priestess when uttering oracles.) 

9. Compare what Camma herself says, 1. 120. 

16. The answers of the old oracles, when appealed to for 
counsel or prophecy, were, as might be expected, often very 
ambiguous. One of the most celebrated cases where the oracular 
response had a double meaning was that of Orestes. He was 
told by the oracle of Apollo at Delphi to “ fetch the sister from 
the land of the Tauri. ” He therefore journeyed to the Tauric 
Chersonese (Crimea) in order to carry off the image of the 
Tauric Artemis, the sister of Apollo ; but in the temple of this 
Tauric Artemis he discovered his own sister Iphigenia, who long 
ago had been (as he thought) sacrificed at Aulis. 

19. tripod, i.e. the tripod altar below the steps leading up to 
the sanctuary. Gamma stands on the lowest of these steps. 
Afterwards she mounts the steps to the great altar (1. 191). 

25. He had heard and evidently recognized Sinnatus (i. iii. 58 
and 66). 

33. These services to Rome were apparently merely those 
of spy and traitor. The services of Deiotarus (Introd. p. xxxi.) 
seem to have been less ignoble. 

46. Good ! ... Wise! She repeats Phoebe’s words: as for 
‘ good,’ there is nothing good now left for her in life ; and as for 
‘ wise,’ it is the highest wisdom to bow to Fate. This is the 
Greek doctrine of the wise man’s acquiescence in Necessity 
( ’Aj/d-yK*?), which, like Fate (MoFpa), is stronger than the gods 
themselves. Notice that before the word Wise ! there is a pause, 
which fills up what one may regard as the fourth bar of the line 
(the ‘ten-syllable line’ consisting of five bars, each of which 
contains a strongly accented syllable). A very similar example, 
with a pause filling the third bar, is the line in Hamlet’s mono¬ 
logue : 

“ Must give us pause. There’s the respect ... . ” 

57. self-passion : i.e. passionate feeling concerning oneself. 
The word is formed like ‘self-love,’ ‘self-interest,’ ‘self-satis¬ 
faction,’ etc. 

67. shield-borne : refers to the custom among soldiers of 
carrying a victor in triumph aloft on a shield. 

of the morning star : a rather fanciful expression for ‘ of 
early morning.’ 

80. So much of husband- The shade of the dead Sinnatus 

is supposed to have not yet entirely lost the remembrance of 
human life and human affections. 
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83. it would rise HE ! : a finely dramatic and direct, if rather 
audacious, expression. The thin phantom would rise into the 
daylight and (so to speak) materialize itself into Sinnatus himself. 

89. wait is sometimes, but rarely, used transitively instead of 
civ)ait> or wait for. 

92. imperial mother, i.e. Rome. Her new-made children are 
the Galatians ; but apparently Gamma means especially the 
priestesses and others in the temple, for the ‘ show * is taking 
place outside. & 

97. third: it is a general belief that a third ‘stroke’ is 
bound to prove fatal. 

_. I 04 - This altar is the smaller ‘tripod’ altar, which has a 
lighted lamp for the purpose of burning incense. 

105. Nard : a sweet-smelling oil made from a plant (one of the 
V alenans) which has a ‘spike ’ of flowers somewhat in shape like 
an ear of corn : hence called * spike nard,’ Lat. spied narcli , Grk 
vapodaraxvs. (The word spice has nothing to do with spike. It 

is the Fr. 6pice, O.Fr. espice , which is the Lat. species , ‘assorted 
wares. ) 


cinnamon is a Greek word. The older form cinnamomon 
is used by the historian Herodotus, who says that the Greeks 
borrowed it from the Phoenicians (the Hebrew is kinndm6n). 
Cinnamon is the bark of a laurel ( laurus cinnamommn ) indigenous 
to Ceylon (an inferior kind, made of the bark of the Taurus 
cassia, comes from the Malabar coast). Why Tennyson has 
given the word, in his edition, a capital letter, I cannot say. 

amomum, Gk . Ap.tapou, seems as if it might be from the 
same oemitic, or Indian, root as cinnaniomon , but it seems to 
mean some fragrant eastern plant, or the fruit of some such 
Er. “ sed f ° r nuking perfume. It is twice mentioned by 
Virgd (from whom leunyson doubtless derived the word). He 
calls it 4 Assyrian amomum ’ (Ed. iv. 25). 


benzoin from some Arabic word : Fr. ben join ; Portuguese, 

1 Cal „w vul S arl y ‘ gnm benjamin ’; a fragrant resinous 
juice procured from a tree indigenous to Sumatra. 

T. 0 ii°f * ree1, f ta S8 er ’ as if intoxicated with the perfume. To 
f®?* “ , a T f l l S ^ ° f odour means apparently to ‘ reel and change 

nto- 15ut it is an imaginative expression, suggesting various 

pictures, and cannot well be put into any other set of words 

1°7- That the Deity delights in the sweet savour of sacrifices 
SSh™ WaS a belief common to both Greek and Jew. The 

iHnw/i, ^ ° f ^t?* 8 ® is an expression that suggests a 
or FI q - Hca r X en of Heavens rather than a Greek Olympus 

word C * l0 a ^eek, and Probably to a Galatian, the 
nord ramdeisos would have meant simply a ‘ park ’ or ‘ pleasure 
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garden.’ It seems to he a Semitic word (Hebr. pardon) and to 
have been transferred into Sanscrit ( paradesa). The Greek 
word is used in the Septuagint to denote the Garden of Eden. 

108. Lydian carpets. Lydia (known to Homer as Maeonia) 
was a large district of West Asia Minor. The chief town was 
Sardis. It was a powerful empire as early as 700 n.c., and an 
ancient seat of Asiatic civilization. Its great king Croesus was 
overthrown by Cyrus the Persian. Later it formed a part of the 
Roman province called ‘Asia.’ Lydia exercised great influence 
on Greek civilization and art (Lydian music was of a particularly 
rich voluptuous character), and was the source of many luxuries. 
That weaving—or perhaps the art of weaving tapestries and 
carpets in colours and patterns—was derived from the Lydians 
(who learnt it from the Babylonians or Indians) is shown by the 
old legend of Arachne, a Lydian maiden, who in competition 
with Athene (Minerva), the patroness of such arts, produced 
such a wondrous tapestry that the goddess tore it up in anger, 
and poor Arachne was metamorphosed into a spider. The Greek 
poet Sophocles speaks of a 4 Lydian weaving-comb,* and a Latin 
poet, Valerius Flaccus (author "of a fine poem on the Aryouauts), 
describes a Lydian woman 4 staining the woof with purple.’ 
Homer speaks of a 4 Maeonian ’ (i.e. Lydian) woman using purple, 
and in the New Testament (Acts xvi.) we hear of 4 a certain 
woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira 
(in Lydia).’ See below, on 1. 124. Carpets are still largely made 
in these parts (c.y. at Smyrna). 

1 10. And music there ... : a not uncommon form of command. 

114. second-sight, a power beyond that of ordinary sight: an 
insight into the future, or a vision of things far distant. The 
word is mostly used in connexion with the superstitious belief 
in such powers prevalent in the Scottish Highlands. 

115. The Latin word libarc means to 4 sip,’ and is used both 
of tasting and also of pouring out a small amount (‘a sip’) of 
wine in honour of a god or goddess before drinking. See below, 
1. 214. 

124. The substantive chime is said to be a short form of cymbal 
(which is a Greek word meaning really something ‘hollow’). 
The chime was originally an apparatus for making bells sound 
musically together : hence, a set of bells tuned to each other. 
To chime is therefore to sound in harmony. 

gold laurel-wreath crown, such as one finds on the statues 
of later Roman emperors. The hay, or laurel (la/urus nobilis), 
was used as a garland for victors, and also (being sacred to 
Apollo) for poets. Purple (the best of which, known as ‘Tyrian 
or ‘Punic’ dye, was made from a shellfish) was the imperial 
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and regal colour. Purple-bordered togas were also worn by the 
consuls and high magistrates of the Roman republic. 

134. To grow is used transitively sometimes, e.g. the land 
grows wheat ; he is growing a moustache ; he grows pine¬ 
apples, etc. 

147. 0 Thou.... See remarks on the diverse attributes of 
Artemis, In trod. p. xxxiv. seq. 

152. And kindle .... A myrtle in full blossom is a beautiful 
sight with its dense clusters of yellowish-white flowers and its 
dark foliage. The word ‘ kindle ’ suggests to me the colour of 
flame, and seems more appropriate to some brilliant bloom, or to 
the vivid autumnal colouring of some ‘ fiery bush.’ 

157. Ionian. See Introd. p. xxxvii. 

161. Unsockets, i.e. tears from its socket ; formed like unseal , 
unship , etc. A socket (lit. a little sock) is the hollow in which 
anything, e.g. the ball of a joint, fits ; here it means the ‘ socket ’ 
of earth occupied by the roots of the oak. 

164. fleeted wealth, i.e. wealth embarked on fleets ; a past 
participle formed from a noun, as ‘wooded,’ ‘ many-fountain’d,’ 
* many-breasted ’ (1. 193), 4 frescoed,’ etc. 

168. A Roman triumphal column was generally surmounted by 
a statue of the victor—as is the case with our Nelson monument. 

185. The ‘ dashes ’ mean that she pauses in order to emphasize 
her question strongly. 

188. She forthwith gives an example of words not being what 
they seem—an example of what we might perhaps call 4 tragic 
irony ’ (so much used by the Greek poet Sophocles, that it is 
sometimes called * Sophoclean irony ’). To the spectators the 
action of the play is, as a rule, known beforehand, and by means 
of that knowledge they are often able to interpret expressions in 
a sense which is (supposed to be) unsuspected by an actor, or, 
indeed, by the poet himself. Such 4 pretence of ignorance ’ is 
what 4 irony ’ really means. In this case the spectator, or 
reader, knows already, far better than any of the actors except 
Camma herself, in what way she intends to be faithful unto 
death to Synorix. (In true 4 tragic irony,’ however, the speaker 
on the stage is supposed to be ignorant of the impending 
catastrophe—which is not the case here.) 

193. The many-breasted mother. See Introd. p. xxxvii. 

213. This blessing.... Another touch of 4 tragic irony,’ as 
below : 44 thou wilt make me happy.” Cf. 1. 238. 

221. See Act i. Sc. iii. 

227. Cf. 11. 276 and 292 It is the voice of Sinatus calling to 
her from the world of spirits. 
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236. palter has a curious derivation. It comes from volte, an 
old German word for a ‘rag,’ and means to ‘chaffer like a rag- 

merchant ; hence, to shuffle, act insincerely. Paltry is the low 
German palterig, ‘ragged.’ 

242. To slur perhaps originally meant to ‘soil,’from si or, an 
old word (found still in Icelandic) meaning mud or filth ; hence 
to ‘ spoil,’ ‘ perform, or pronounce, carelessly.’ Cognate forms 

stooren and sluren, are found in Dutch and low German in the 
sense 4 to be lazy.’ 

252. Artemis ... Diana. See Introd. p. xxxiv. 

259. I pray you... : addressed to the other bystanders. This 
attempt of Synorix to ‘walk down ’ the poison is derived from 
Plutarch s account. See Introd. p. xxvii. 

267. the Fates are throned. The Pates (Homer speaks gene- 
rady of only one) were called Moirai by the Greeks and Parcae 
by the Romans. They are generally said to have been three in 
number Glotho, Lachusis, and Atropos. To their decrees even 
the gods had to submit. Synorix in his last words once more 
proclaims his creed of fatalism. 

271. Antonius, is he there? An emphatic way of saying ‘Is 
Antonius there with you—in hell?* The question is, however, 
scarcely meant to he addressed directly to Synorix. She is be- 

ai, d has for the moment forgotten that when she 
offered the poisoned cup to Antonins lie refused it. 

272. thee, i.e. Synorix. 
better thus : cf. 1. 212. 

~'6. She again hears the voice of Sinnatus calling her. Cf. 


some old Greek. She means Socrates, the greatest of all 
the Greek philosophers. He was born near Athens in 4G9 b.c. 
Although we know comparatively little of the events of his life, 
his personality has been made familiar to us by the Dioloynes of 
1 lato, in which he is the chief speaker. He served as a soldier 
in several campaigns, and showed a bravery and a power of en¬ 
during fatigue and hardship which astonished his companions. 
\\ hen still in the prime of life lie renounced all other occupations 
(by profession he was a sculptor) and devoted himself entirely to 
teaching what he believed to he the truth—not by the ordinary 
popular method of public lectures, at that time much practised 
by the so-called Sophists, but by going about among the ‘ com¬ 
mon people (as Christ did) and endeavouring to excite in his 
hearers a love, of the truth and a consciousness of their own 
“nothingness in respect to wisdom.’’ As was natural, he made 
many enemies among the orthodox teachers of the day, and in 
.199 b.c. he was formally accused of “ despising the tutelary gods 
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of the state, and corrupting the youth.” He was found guilty at 
first by a majority of only six votes, hut when he showed in his 
Defence a still unshaken belief in his divine mission, and a total 
want of regard for the verdict of his judges, they condemned 
him to death by 281 against 220 voices. He drank the fatal cun 
of hemlock with the greatest composure. 

The Apology of Socrates (t.e. the Defence that he is supposed 
to have made before his judges) was written, as we now have it 
by his disciple, the philosopher Plato. How far it represents 
what Socrates actually said is unknown, but it assuredly does 
not misrepresent his belief on the subject of death. The follow¬ 
ing is a version (founded on Dean Church’s translation) of the 
last passage of the Apology : 

“With you who have’acquitted me I should like to converse 
touching a thing that has happened to me.... The prophetic 
sign which I am wont to receive from the divine voice, has been 
constantly with me all my life until now, opposing me in quite 
smali matters if I were not going to act rightly. But this sign 
of God did not withstand me when I was leaving my house in 
the morning, nor when I was coining up hither to the Court, nor 
at any point in my speech, although at other times it has often 

7 , m f. ln tbe 1 ver y acfc of speaking. Now I will tell you 
what I believe to be the reason of this. This thing that has 

arI?,alH P ° U ™?-w h i cb might be thought, and is sometimes 
actuaHy considered to be, the supreme evil, must be a good ; 

f«ii!t 0Se0f us ' vh ° thlnk that death is an evil must needs be 
“ en ‘ lf we reflect in another way, we shall see 

deaih W u may 7 e } 1 h °P e tha * <leath is a fiood. For the state of 
death is one of two things : 1 either the dead wholly cease to be 

and lose all sensation, or death is (as is commonly believed) a 

hange and a migration of the soul unto another place. Now 

sWn i G aT>SenC f °, f , al1 sensation, and like a dreamless 

'V 11 be a wonderful gain ... . But if it is a journey to 

died ar^ P fK Ce ’ an< i * he CO ? nmon belief be true, that all who have 
wonM ther ®- what good could be greater than this?... What 

Hesiod°^i n S to converse with Orpheus and Musaeus and 

true An 1 ?° mer? 1 am willing to die many times if this be 

innipptinn lx 1 ' P arfc ’ 1 should have a wonderful interest 

othTr men of he rt Palam ® d f s all(1 A J a * the son of Telamon, and 

comnarinJ ^ ° d " bo died through an unjust judgment, and in 

it was hott y experiences with theirs .... I am persuaded that 

and ,1 f r f ?, r me to die now and to be released from trouble ; 

And so T oIT 8 i th ® rcason why the sign never turned me back. 

have condomnl a i rdly f Ug f y " ltb m >‘ reusers, or with those who 
ia\e condemned me to die.... But now the time has come, and 

Ix!nJfellow-^ w Kh ° Uld , be c°“P»red the celebrated .soliloquy of Hamlet, and 

Resignation, and several passages in Tennyson’s In Memoriam, 
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we must go hence, I to die and you to live. Whether life or 
death is better is known to God, and to God alone. ” 

285. the blessed Isles, called by the Greeks /xaKapun' vrjaoi, and 
by the Romans Fortnnatae insulae, or Fortunatorum insulae , are 
first mentioned by the old Greek poet Hesiod, (probably about 
750 B.c.), who describes them as the eternal home of departed 
heroes. Pindar, another old poet, speaks of one such island. 
Later writers placed them in the ocean in the extreme west— 
where Homer (who lived perhaps a century before Hesiod) bad 
placed Elysium, the land of blessed spirits ; and the name was 
in still later times given to the Canary Islands, oft' the coast of 
N.W. Africa. 

290. She sees a vision of the shores of Elysium, as described by 
Homer, who calls it the ‘ Elysian plain 5 and places it at the 
western bounds of the earth, on the shores of the great earth- 
encircling ocean. Virgil, who however places it in the under¬ 
world, says that Elysium has its own stars and its own sun ; and 
the idea of perpetual light is one that poets of all lands and 
times have associated with the eternal resting-place of blessed 
spirits. Thus, St. John in his Apocalypse , as Dante in his 
Paradiso , describes the Christian heaven as filled with the 
divine radiance, and as having “no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon, to shine in it”; and Wordsworth, giving in his Lao- 
damia a picture of the Elysium of the Greeks, speaks of it as a 
land 

“ Of all that is most beauteous, imaged there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air. 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams,— 

Climes which the sun who sheds the brightest day 
Earth knows is all unworthy to survey.” 

292. The line is not only incomplete—evidently of four beats 
—but ends with an unaccented syllable. Both in music and in 
blank verse it is very seldom that a piece concludes with this 
weak (feminine) rhythm. It produces a sensation of incom¬ 
pleteness—of mystery—of something beyond that cannot be 
uttered. Of. Hamlet's dying words : * The rest is silence.* 
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